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CHAPTER XX. 
SoMEONE— an eminent divine, if 
I mistake not — once valued a 
thoroughly good temper at 500/. 
a-year. If such things were mar- 
ketable, Lord Daventry’s ought to 
have commanded a fancy price. 
His had not been one of the 
level, uneventful lives, that cause 
men to laugh and grow fat. Al- 
most all his pleasures, from youth 
upwards, had been more or less 
fraught with danger, moral, phy- 
sical, or financial; and he had 
generally indulged his fancy with- 
out counting the cost or conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, few could 
Say that they had seen the peace 
of his great calm eyes troubled 
by impatience or anger: as for 
fear, the Marstons, male or female, 
had not been hampered by that 
weakness for some generations 
past. It was quite a treat to see 
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him go in to back one of his own 
horses for a stake at a large race- 
meeting. The layers of odds knew 
pretty well when Lord Daventry 
meant business; and, before he 
opened his mouth, would gather 
round him ravenously. Amidst 
all the turmoil and uproar, there 
he would stand, a perfect pic- 


ture of repose; reminding one 
of the beautiful sea-birds that, 
in wild weather, may be seen 


rocking billows. 


Through the clamour of many 


betwixt purple 


voices, hoarse and shrill, you 
would catch sometimes his clear, 
quiet tones : 

‘In hundreds? 


put it down again. —And once 


Yes, you may 


more with you, Mr. Irons.—Aneven 
monkey to finish with? Thanks, 
that will do; no more.’ 

And then 
book, and saunter off to look at 
the race; with less apparent in- 

am 


he would close his 
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terest in the result than any man 
on the ground. He was not at 
all nice in the choice of his com- 
pany; and, if he had any purpose 
to serve, would just as soon be 
seen in earnest converse with a 
clever outsider as with the most 
venerated of turf magnates; but 
somehow he seemed to have ac- 
quired the secret of touching pitch 
without being defiled. He never 
dreamed of keeping anyone, gentle 
or simple, at a distance; yet per- 
haps not twice in his life had he 
had occasion to repress insolence 
or familiarity. 

‘I wish I’d your knack of keep- 
ing people in their places. It’s all 
that infernal quiet manner, I sup- 
pose; but that ain’t so easy to 
master.’ 

Thus would grumble Sir John 
Pulleyne—envious, and not with- 
out cause; for that blatant ba- 
ronet, when he cursed jockey- 
trainer or professional, not unfre- 
quently got to the full as bad as 
he gave. Even at whist, the Earl 
never visited the most atrocious 
fault in his partner more severely 
than by a slight shrug of the 
shoulders and a compassionate 
smile. Once—the blunder was an 
exceptional one, and had cost him 
something over two hundred sove- 





reigns —he was heard to say re- 
flectively : 

‘T’ve been at it now for about 
thirty years; and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that play rather tells 
against one than otherwise.’ 

But this remark was not made 
till the rubber had been some time 
over, and it was murmured too 
low to reach the ears of the of- 
fender. Neither was he one of the 
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‘angels abroad and devils at home,’ 
that seem to be less uncommon 
since cigarettes and absinthe came 
in. His wife had always had quite 
as much of his attention and his 
society as she cared to claim: 
though he never interfered with 
the actual management of his 
family, he liked to have his chil- 
dren with him; and, when he had 
leisure, was always willing to minis- 
ter to their amusement. 

Of all the unlucky coincidences 
in life, the most frequent certainly 
is the unwelcome presence of the 
‘very last person one expected to 
see.’ Lord Daventry’s presence 
here was purely accidental. He 
had business to transact that morn- 
ing with a famous turf commis- 
sioner; and, for reasons best known 
to himself, had chosen to confer 
with this potentate at the latter’s 
own house in Tyburnia. His near- 
est and pleasantest way back from 
the interview lay through Kensing- 
ton Gardens ; and, as it chanced, it 
led him within a few yards of the 
trysting spot. His friends were 
wont to deny that anything could 
possibly surprise Daventry; but this 
opinion might have been modified 
by whoso had read his thoughts 
when he first recognised the female 
figure in the interesting group over 
against him. It was a breach of 
delicacy, of course, to approach 
unobserved, and to listen to sen- 
timents never intended for his 
ears ; but I think few British pa 


rents, under the circumstances, 
would have acted more chival- 
rously. 


Being such a manner of man, 
you may guess that there was no- 
thing very awful in the demeanour 
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of Nina’s father, though his appear- 
ance did savour of the Deus ex 
machina ; but if he had descended 
from the clouds with all the attri- 
butes of Jupiter Tonans, the pair 
before him could scarcely have 
been more startled. The first im- 
pulses of surprise were thoroughly 
characteristic of the two. Horace 
stepped a full pace backwards ; 
Nina drew ever so little closer to 
her lover’s side. She spoke first, 
too, though it was in a very faint, 
unsteady voice that she named— 

‘Mr. Kendall.’ 

The Earl lifted his hat. With 
whomsoever he was dealing, he 
could not for the life of him omit 
any form of courtesy. If, during 
the Reign of Terror, he had been 
forced to pass through Sanson’s 
hands, when they first met face to 
face he would not have failed to 
salute the headsman. 

‘One of the west-country Ken- 
dalls?’ he said interrogatively. ‘No? 
That is the only family of the name 
with which I’m at all acquainted. 
Ah, now I remember! I have 
heard of a Mr. Kendall with a 
wonderful voice. Have I the 
pleasure of speaking to that— 
person ?” 

The pause before the last word 
was just long enough to give it 
point—no longer. Horace’s scat- 
tered thoughts had not rallied suffi- 
ciently to enable him to do more 
than bow an assent to the sugges- 
tion. 

* Exactly so,’ the Earl went on. 
‘This daughter of mine seems to 
have a good deal of dramatic 
talent, and I suppose you're assist- 
ing her to cultivate it. We're in- 
finitely indebted to you, I’m sure. 
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But, Nina my dear, I think you’ve 
had about enough rehearsing for 
one morning. You found your way 
here alone, I presume, and I have 
no doubt you could find your way 
home just as easily ; but there’s no 
necessity for that. Will you be 
kind enough to sit down there’— 
he pointed to an unoccupied chair 
about fifty yards off—‘till I’m 
ready to escort you? I sha’n’t 
detain Mr. Kendall ten minutes ; 
but what I have to say to him I 
don’t choose you to hear.’ 

Very keen, according to the 
poets, are the perceptions of hate 
and fear; yet are they much keen- 
er than those of any true woman 
when it is a question of pain, 
or peril, or even discomfort, im- 
pending over the man who has 
the keeping of her heart? What 
caused Nina to apprehend that 
her lover might fare ill, if left un- 
supported to the tender mercies of 
her urbane sire, would be rather 
hard to say; but, having such a 
misgiving in her mind, her first im- 
pulse follows as a matter of course. 
The wound may be but skin- 
deep, and he for whom it was in- 
curred is not always cognizant 
thereof; but wonderfully often, in 
the tragedies and comedies of this 
life of ours, that scene is enacted 
which gave Kirkconnell Lea a 
name in story. 

‘It was all my fault, papa,’ the 
girl cried out : ‘it was indeed I 

The Earl smiled compassion- 
ately. 

‘ My dear Nina, I have no doubt 
that your first French governess 
taught you that gui Sexcuse, S accuse. 
I didn’t say anyone was in fault. 
I only said, “Sit down there till 
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I am ready to take you home.” 
Will you do so at once? 

The steady brown eyes quelled 
the rising rebellion in Nina’s breast. 
Very slowly and reluctantly, like 
one who yields to the mesmeric 
will, she did as she was bidden: 
she looked back once over her 
shoulder; and then her lips rather 
formed than uttered the single word 
‘Good-bye.’ The Earl’s glance 
followed his daughter, till she sank 
down on the chair he had pointed 
out. When he turned again on 
Kendall, his brow was still smooth ; 
but the smile was off his face. 

‘Now, perhaps you will explain 
the meaning of all this.’ 

Kendall had expected some such 
interrogation for the last five mi- 
nutes, and was prepared to reply 
to it after a fashion. He began a 
pretty set speech, wherein he was 
aware that he was scarcely worthy, 
&c. The Earl cut him short be- 
fore the second period was fairly 
turned. 

‘Ah, we'll leave all that out, if 
you please. I prefer to listen to 
that sort of thing from a stall in 
the third row. I want a plain 
answer to a plain question. All 
clandestine meetings have some 
object, I presume. What was 
yours this morning ? 

Kendall was a craven to the 
marrow of his bones; yet some- 
thing in the other’s manner goaded 
him into a show of spirit. 

‘ My object ? he said doggedly ; 
‘the same object that any man 
might own who loves a woman in 
truth and honour, and hopes to 
win her in spite of some differences 
of station. It may sound pre- 


sumptuous, of course; but I have 
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yet to learn that I have anything 
to be ashamed of.’ 

The Earl bent his head in quiet 
assent. 

‘I think you Aave a good deal 
to learn, Mr. Kendall. I’m obliged 
to you for coming to the point, 
though. Perhaps the less said 
about truth and honour the better ; 
our ideas are not likely to coin- 
cide. Mine are old-fashioned, I 
daresay. The set I’ve lived with 
are not very straitlaced; but they’re 
plain people, who would call com- 
promising such a mere child as 
that one yonder little better than 
kidnapping. No; I’m not pre- 
pared to say that there’s any parti- 
cular presumption about it. In- 
tellect marches on so fast, that very 
soon any man, within the franchise, 
will be entitled to ask any other 
elector for his daughter. I sup- 
pose, however, the said elector will 
retain, for some short time to come, 
the right of saying “‘ Yes” or “ No.” 
You are good enough to allow that 
there exist some slight social dif- 
ferences between yourself and Lady 
Gwendoline Marston. Never mind 
that; I’m speaking to you now as 
if your birth and breeding were on 
a par. You know best what your 
own resources and expectations 
are. I don’t want to hear a word 
on that subject, for the simple rea- 
son that neither now nor at any 
future time can it possibly interest 
me or mine; but, before you think 
seriously of winning any woman, 
gentle or simple, wouldn’t it be 
better to consider how you are 
going to support her? Now, listen 
to me. There’s a certain sum 
settled on my younger children, of 
course; but Lady Daventry and 
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myself have the “ power of appoint- 
ment.” Perhaps you don’t know 
what that means. Well, I can tell 
you. It means just this: that I 
can prevent any one of those chil- 
dren from being one shilling the 
better by that same settlement 
during my life or after my death. 
Now this power, in case of need, I 
intend to exercise to the very last 
letter. Ifa daughter of mine mar- 
ries without my consent, she is cut 
adrift from her family from that 
day. I would rather thenceforth 
help with my purse or my influence 
the merest stranger, than her, her 
husband, or her children, however 
sore their strait might be. I 
shouldn’t waste breath in cursing ; 
it would be much simpler to leave 
her alone to bear her own burdens. 
Under the circumstances, so long 
as I lived—and I have a very fair 
constitution—I don’t think the 
“connection” could be turned to 
much account. I can’t answer for 
Lady Daventry, of course; but I 
have an idea that her feelings would 
not be easily worked upon. You 
have heard what I say—speaking 
for myself. I will never alter or 
abate one syllable, so help me 
God! Are you in the same mind 
still ? 

In the same mind? No, cer- 
tainly not that; but the precise 
State of Kendall’s sensations at 
that moment could not be easily 
set down in words. He was quite 
clever enough to distinguish be- 
tween vapouring menace and sub- 
stantial warning. He acknow- 
ledged within himself that the man 
who had uttered those words would 
be more likely to die than to re- 
lent; and—standing there with 
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scarcely a wrinkle on his white 
forehead, or a silver fleck in his 
chestnut curls— Lord Daventry 
looked provokingly full of vitality. 
Weighing the certainty of heavy 
risk against the faint chances of 
remote gains, the speculation was 
hardly such as to tempt a prudent 
pauper, with his way to make in 
the world. Nevertheless, Horace 
could not bring himself at once to 
relinquish it. To begin with, Nina 
had strong attractions for him—so- 
cial and mercenary considerations 
apart. He knew that to many 
others besides himself her face 
seemed very fair. There was in- 
cessant food for vanity in the 
thought, that men who scarcely fa- 
voured him with a careless nod, 
and who would have blackballed 
him from head to heel in any ballot 
whatsoever, might have laboured 
long to secure one of the smiles 
that for him had ceased to be rare. 
He liked the girl’s wayward dar- 
ing, perhaps all the better because 
it contrasted so strongly with his 
own cautious, calculating nature. 
Furthermore, there was working 
within him—though this, perhaps, 
he was utterly unconscious of—the 
black acrid poison that, since the 
world was young, has leavened the 
ferment of so many revolts—the 
spleen of social inferiority. 
Without some sort of gloss, that 
last sentence might easily be mis- 
construed. I do not mean to claim 
for the ‘ blue blood’ immunity from 
meannesses ; or to assert that the 
guinea-stamp is the best voucher 
for purity of metal; or to deny 
that, setting the influence of cir- 
cumstance aside, high and healthy 
impulses are not as likely to be 
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found in the gipsy-child, swaddled 
in haybands, as in the daintiest 
porphyrogenete. Ifthe prophecies 
of the meek and amiable ‘ Histori- 
cus’ are to be fulfilled, we will wish 
the working man good luck with 
his honour, appending thereunto 
the hope that his right hand will 
not teach him /vo terrible things. I 
was not alluding just now either to 
the peasant or artisan; much less 
to those unhappy creatures who 
seem predestined to ramp in the 
mire at the foot of the World’s 
Ladder, with no particular in- 
terest in any schemes mooted 
above that do not bear more or 
less directly on the ‘subversion 
of order or alteration of the pe- 
nal code. Neither had I in mind 
the vast middle class, taken as a 
whole, but only certain specimens 
thereof — people who, instead of 
doing their duty in the state of 
life to which it pleased Heaven to 
call them, like the honest men who 
begat them, are always wriggling 
up a rung higher, utterly careless 
as to how unsteady their foot- 
ing may be, or how their hands 
may be soiled in climbing—peo- 
ple whose aspirations have fur- 
nished food for ridicule ever since 
pencil of caricaturist or pen of 
satirist was wielded; those who 
brought into vogue surely the most 
odious word that ever sprang from 
a musical root—‘ gentility.’ Mark 
this too: wherever it is a question 
of class jealousy, the envy of the 
plebeian born and bred is the very 
milk of human kindness compared 
to the malice of the parvenu. 

For some time past, Kendall 
had kept steadily before him one 
object—the securing a recognised 
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position in what is called Society. 
In the furtherance of this, there 
is scarcely any contumely from 
which he would actually have re- 
coiled; but partial success only 
made him more keenly alive to 
slights and repulses; albeit many 
of these, perhaps, only existed in 
his own morbid fancy. He was 
always tormented by the misgiving 
that his pretty little affectations 
must seem to others, as well as 
himself, like sham jewels, set side 
by side with heirlooms. The very 
type of the ‘set’ that Horace hated 
and envied about equally was be- 
fore him now—languid, self-pos- 
sessed, thoroughly at ease, and 
thoroughly determined to abate 
not an inch of his vantage-ground. 
Overt insult, or coarse abuse, would 
have been infinitely easier to en- 
dure than the amenities he had 
just listened to. Kendall vowed 
to himself that his adversary should 
not carry the matter quite so 
smoothly through; nevertheless, 
he answered with touching humi- 
lity, after an instant’s pause : 

‘ My wishes would never change, 
even if I were forced to give up 
hope. Do 1 understand that you 
require that Lady Gwendoline and 
myself should be strangers hence- 
forth—strangers always—and that 
this can never bealtered? Itsounds 
very, very hard ; almost too hard.’ 

The Earl drew himself up ever 
so slightly, and the fashion of his 
countenance was changed. Even 
now there was no anger in his eyes; 
but the softness had gone out of 
them utterly. 

‘Unquestionably you may un- 
derstand that much,’ he said; ‘ but 
you'll understand something more 




















before we part. I have been argu- 
ing on grounds of expediency so 
far, as if there were no such things 
as social distinctions. As the ar- 
gument don’t seem to be convin- 
cing, we'll take the other side 
of the question—the kidnapping 
side. Ifyou suppose for a moment 
that I’m going to turn that poor 
child into a prisoner, or my house 
into a gaol, to keep her safe from 
you, you labour under such a mis- 
take as few men make twice in a 
lifetime. You have ample warning 
now; it won't be repeated. If, 
after this, there comes any annoy- 
ance from you, directly or indi- 
rectly, by word, deed, or letter 
more than that, if I hear of your 
making a good story out of any 
folly that you may have entrapped 
her into already—J/°W stop it—not 
by fair means, but by foul. Rather 
a hard sentence to construe, isn’t 
it? But the right of translation is 
reserved. We live in the midst of 
law and order, of course, and the 
Coventry Act has been a dead 
letter this long time past; but, if 
they were communicative down at 
Scotland-yard, they could tell you 
one or two curious stories about 
“East-ending.” I shall give you 
no further hints; the unknown is 
always the most terrible.’ 

Many men, finding themselves 
in Kendall’s position, would have 
turned the tables at once in their 
own favour by laughing the me- 
nace to scorn; but, by dint of mak- 
ing experiments in corpore vili, 
Lord Daventry had acquired a to- 
lerably sharp insight into the weaker 
and worse side of human nature. 
On the present occasion it seemed 
he had gauged very accurately the 
VOL, III. 
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character with which he had to 
deal; and his bolt was not shot 
ata venture. It was evident that 


Kendall was thoroughly fright- 
ened. His clumsy attempt at blus- 


ter would not have imposed on a 
child. 

‘I—I’m not to be intimidated,’ 
he said in a thick, unsteady voice. 
‘Are you aware, my lord, such 
threats are actionable ?” 

‘ Perfectly aware,’ the other re- 
plied placidly. ‘You can lay an 
information if you like; but I doubt 
if you'll get any magistrate to take 
it. I’ve got a reputation for good 
temper, and I haven't been in a 
quarrel since I left school. I 
doubt still more if you came to 
harm hereafter —if your beauty 
were spoiled in a street-row, for 
instance—whether you'd bring me 
in as accessory before the fact. 
East-enders are too well paid to 
peach. I can spare you no more 
time, I’m sorry to say; you can 
think over all this at your lei- 
sure.’ 

A man bold enough to set the 
Earl’s warning utterly at naught 
could scarcely have failed to be 
impressed by the contrast between 
his débonnaire and the 
purport of his Trucu- 
lence would have been infinitely 
less Such a contrast 
might have been seen at some of 
the banquets in the wild old times, 
where none wore garb more war- 
like than what is wrought in velvet, 
miniver, or lawn; but where, ifa 
guest stirred over hastily, an omin- 
ous rattle would have been heard, 
and gray steel would have glim- 
mered under rochet or robe of 
estate. There was an awkward 
UU 
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pause. Then Horace spoke with 
some faint show of spirit; it was 
like the last melancholy ruffle of 
the drums when the garrison of a 
surrendered fortress is forming to 
march out. 

‘IT have no wish to annoy any- 
one, or to thrust my company 
where it is not welcome. I would 
have said as much five minutes 
ago. Nothing I have done, my 
lord, justifies such language as you 
have seen fit to use. I will pass 
my solemn word not to communi- 
cate in any way with Lady Gwen- 
doline Marston without your know- 
ledge or consent ; and I need hardly 
say that her name shall never suffer 
through me. I presume this will 
satisfy you ?” 

Without going deep into deci- 
mals it would be hard to set down 
the precise value at which the 
Earl estimated Horace Kendall's 
word; but he thought he had a 
more material security against any 
future breach of the peace than 
that gentleman’s own recognis- 
ances ; and it had always been his 
policy to provide the broadest of 
bridges for a flying foe. ‘Never 
pen’em, if you can help it,’ he was 
wont to say. So he answered with 
edifying gravity, just as if he were 
accepting the most substantial of 
guarantees. 

‘Perfectly satisfied. And now, 
as we understand each other tho- 
roughly, and I happen to be rather 
busy to-day, I think I shall wish 
you a very good morning.’ 

And once more the Earl lifted 
his hat. The other returned the 
salute mechanically without look- 
ing up; then he stood quite still, 
his hands crossed before him, and 


resting on the handle of his walk- 
ing-stick. A few seconds later Nina 
passed him on her father’s arm, 
and her piteous glance was unan- 
swered, even if it was noticed, by 
those sullen eyes. 

‘ What did you say to him, 
papa?’ the girl asked when they 
had gone about a hundred yards. 
‘You w// tell me, I know.’ 

Her lips were very white, but 
they scarcely trembled at all. She 
was a thorough Marston; and that 
family had a knack of taking their 
punishment quietly, in whatsoever 
shape it might descend. 

‘Well, there’s very little to tell,’ 
the Earl answered in his airy way. 
‘I explained to Mr. Kendall that 
there must be an end to all this 
nonsense—utterly an end—and he 
perfectly agreed with me.’ 

‘ He—perfectly —agreed 
you ?” 

The dull heavy syllables dropped 
out one by one. Then her lips 
were pressed tightly together ; but 
she could not keep them from qui- 
vering a little now. 

Raoul Marston was not devoid 
of natural affection, though he sel- 
dom went out of his way to dis- 
play it. He felt very sorry for 
his little daughter, and very loth 
to add to her pain. It cost him 
no small effort to answer her 
cheerily. 

‘Of course he agreed with me; 
and so will you, my dear, when 
your foolish little head gets straight 
again. I hope it won’t be so 
easily turned in future, or we shall 
have to send you back to the 
schoolroom, and have that last 
Gorgon of a governess back again. 
I’m much too old to turn detective, 
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and you're too young to be turned 
into a prisoner at large. Now 
you'll just give me your word that 
there shall be no further commu- 
nication between yourself and Mr. 
Kendall that I don’t sanction — 
it's no more than he’s done already 
—then all this shall rest a secret 
between you and me. I shan't 
even tell my lady about it.’ 

A real heroine would have 
avowed herself willing to be incar- 
cerated there and then, and to eat 
the bread-and-water of affliction in- 
definitely, rather than resign her 
heart's desires ; but we do not often 
even read of such in the romances 
which profess to mirror modern 
society, and probably neither you 
nor I ever encountered them in 
the flesh, Nina Marston was 
able and willing to bear up her 
full share of the burden of the 
battle; but, now that her natural 
ally had signed terms of surrender 
on his own account, she was not 
minded to fight to the death — 
alone. It may be, too, that one of 
the misgivings that she had never 
been quite able to smother as to 
the real character of the man for 
whom she had risked so much, and 
with such poor return, came back 
upon her just then. Moreover, 
you will remember she had come 
to the trysting-place that morning 
with the settled purpose of saying 
‘Good-bye.’ She looked up bravely 
in her father’s face. 

‘ Let me write to him—just one 
little note—that he may not think 
me cold and cruel ; and then I will 
give you that promise, papa, and 
keep it too,’ 

Gwendoline Marston’s parole 
was a very different thing from 
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minded parent would assuredly 
have rejected that condition : per- 
haps it rather strengthened Lord 
Daventry’s confidence. 

‘I oughtn’t to listen to such a 
thing,’ he said half-grumblingly ; 
‘I feel like an accomplice as it is. 
Well, you may write just that once, 
and I trust you—do you hear me, 
Nina ?—I trust you not to write a 
word that either you or I need be 
ashamed of hereafter ; and then 
all this shall be as if it had never 
been. But there won't be an end 
of it, as far as I’m concerned, if I 
see you look pale and moping.’ 

‘You needn't fear,’ she said. 

Glancing round first, to see that 
nobody was near—he was exceed- 
ing circumspect in such matters— 
the Earl stooped and kissed his 
daughter's brow. If the compact 
had been duly engrossed, attested, 
and signed, it could not have been 
more effectually sealed. 

That same evening Nina and 
Avenel met—in a crowd, of course 
—but there was space and leisure 
enough to serve their purpose. 

‘Well? Regy asked, lifting those 
expressive brows of his, which did 
almost as much service as Bur- 
leigh’s nod. 
enough still clinging about the 
girl’s heart to make her feel tri- 
umph in being able to defy, at all 
events, her self-appointed guar- 
dian. 

‘Well?’ she retorted ; ‘that means 
that you want a full and correct 
account of all my sayings and 
doings to-day, on pain of being 
brought before the judgment-seat 
if I refuse. Ido refuse, then; and 
you can makethe best or worst of it.’ 


There was bitterness 
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Avenel was really chagrined, and 
showed it. 

‘So you haven’t come to your 
senses yet? And I so hoped you 
would. I must speak to them at 
home, then: God knows how I 
hate it.’ 

He looked so pained that Nina’s 
enmity was disarmed. He had 
meant kindly by her throughout, 
after all: she knew that. 

‘No, I’ve nothing to tell you, 
Regy,’ she said ; ‘but you needn't 
go to papa for all that. He knows 
everything, or nearly everything ; 
for he came up—quite by chance, 
I’m certain— when I was talking 
to Aim this morning. It’s all over 
— quite over. Papa's satisfied 
about that, so I suppose you'll be. 
Don't speak of it any more, please, 
and take me upstairs directly. I 
wouldn’t miss this waltz on any 
account. I’m just in the humour 
for dancing to-night. Can’t you 
fancy it ?” 

And so the first romance of 
Gwendoline Marston’s life died, 
and was buried—decently, if with 
no great pomp of funeral honours. 
Well, when on such sepulchres 
there is not written 

Resurgam. 








CHAPTER XXI. 


‘A THOROUGHLY - satisfactory 
place,’ said Vere Alsager. 

A better epithet could not have 
been applied to Kenlis Castle and 
its belongings. 


There was no- 
thing either of savage grandeur or 
soft luxuriance in the landscape ; 
but no one would have thought of 
calling it tame, and it embraced 


most of the best features of ordi- 
nary Scotch scenery. The topmost 
peak of the long hill-ranges, stretch- 
ing away till purple faded into misty 
blue, was far from kissing Heaven ; 
yet the travelling of them was no 
mean test of wind and muscle. 
The pines in the hanging woods 
were mere dwarfs compared with 
the ‘shadowy armies’ that line 
Norwegian or Alpine heights ; but 
they made up a rich background, 
and a fence withal, through which 
the north-east winds, though they 
strove hard and often, could not 
force a passage. The loch, widen- 
ing gradually as it trended sea- 
wards, was scarcely more than a 
rifle-shot across, over against the 
castle; yet its shores were broken 
by more bays and promontories in 
miniature than are often found in 
more imposing lakes ; and in calm 
weather you felt as if you could 
almost cut out the shadows of birch 
and oak resting on the clear, deep 
water. 

As for the castle itself, no one 
with proper ideas of comfort would 
have wished to add a cubit to its 
size, or a year to its age. Some 
additions to the original fabric had 
been made from time to time— 
always in the same solemn granite, 
that looks not much more hoary 
after the lapse of a century than 
when fresh from the quarrying. 
However, for two generations, at 
least, the sound of mason’s hammer 
had not been heard there; and the 
general aspect of the building was 
little changed since Sir Dugald 
Kenlis, with his own hands, fixed 
the last battlement of the central 
tower. 

After the fall of the leaf, when 
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the trees were bare and the hill- 
sides bleak, and the loch fretted 
with foam, the castle would doubt- 
less look somewhat sombre and 
eerie. At such a season, without 
some strong antidote to melancholy 
or morbid fancies, even a strong- 
minded sceptic might have caught 
himself speculating, oftener than 
was agreeable, whether it were 
absolutely certain that the legend 
of the Brown Lady was such an 
idle tale. For Kenlis, be it known, 
possessed a ghost, the existence 
and occasional appearance of 
which could be attested by several 
living witnesses—chiefly by acertain 
ancient ex-housekeeper, who, in a 
cottage just without the demesne 
wall, lived in much ease and dig- 
nity on her pension and pecula- 
tions. A pitiless Presbyterian was 
this ancient dame, and—on the 
principle of truth being generally 
disagreeable—implicitly to be be- 
lieved. 

But, with autumn weather over- 
head, and wealth of greenery all 
round, there was no excuse for 
such vain imaginings; and there 
was justice in Blanche Ramsay’s 
self-reproaches when she called 
herself ungrateful and fanciful, and 
a dozen harder names, for feeling 
so constantly out of spirits there. 
Her first impressions of the place 
had been most favourable, and 
these, to a certain extent, had not 
worn off. She liked water, and 
wood, and heather, to the full as 
well as when she looked on them 
first, and while in the air she was 
happy enough in her own quiet 
way ; but directly she came indoors 
a heavy weight seemed to oppress 
her that she could not shake off, 





try as she would. She began to 
feel dull and chilly, and disinclined 
to talk or even to move unneces- 
sarily. 

Very clever upholsterers, with 
carte blanche given them, had refur- 
nished the castle, and few appli- 
ances of modern luxury were want- 
ing there ; nevertheless, the interior 
was certainly somewhat gloomy. 
After sunset, even at this season, 
Night and Echo would have their 
way in the long corridors, in de- 
spite of frequent sconces and thick 
piled carpeting ; and, when not a 
leaf was stirring outside, a breeze 
seemed always soughing among the 
black timberwork of the vaulted 
hall. Yet this could not aecount 
for it; for her own special rooms, 
looking to the south, were airy 
and lightsome as she could de- 
sire, and she felt it there just the 
same. To be sure, all her arrange- 
ments hitherto had been on rather 
a tiny scale; and, when she first 
began to play the chatedaine, it was 
only natural that she should feel 
somewhat over-awed. Domestic 
cares or anxieties she had none ; 
for Ramsay had no small econo- 
mies, and would just as soon have 
thought of brushing his own 
clothes, as of allowing his wife to 
trouble herself with any matters 
falling within the house-steward’s or 
housekeeper’s province. Perhaps 
it might have been better if Blanche 
had been forced to exert herself in 
some way that would have kept 
her thoughts busy whilst she was 
alone; and she was a good deal 
alone at first, for business, chiefly 
connected with outlying portions 
of the estate, had accumulated 
during Mark’s long absence ; and 

















during the week following their 
arrival at Kenlis, he was seldom 
indoors between breakfast and 
dinner, 

On one of these afternoons, 
Blanche strolled down to the loch- 
side, and nestled herself, with her 
novel, into a certain cosy nook that 
she had discovered in one of her 
earliest rambles. There she sat, 
reading and day-dreaming in about 
equal proportions—for the book 
rather bored her than otherwise— 
till she was startled by a rustling in 
the birch-boughs overhead that 
could not have been caused by the 
breeze, for the water at her feet 
was smooth as steel. Before she 
could look up, Mark had swung 
himself down from a jutting crag 
above, and dropped lightly on the 
sand beside her. 

‘So this is your notion of doing 
the honours of Kenlis, Bianchetta? 
Don’t you know that you ought to 
be sitting up there in state to re- 
ceive visitors? These are the very 
first that have called since we came 
into our kingdom. I’ve no doubt 
the worthy creatures came famish- 
ing with curiosity to see what Mrs, 
Ramsay was like; and lo, they are 
sent empty away ? 

He threw a couple of cards into 
her lap, whereon was inscribed 


Captain Irvinc. 
Miss Irvine. 


Drumour. | 


‘I’m a true penitent,’ Blanche 
said. ‘If you'll believe me, the pos, 
sibility ofa morning visit never once 
crossed my mind. Conceive there 
being a neighbourhood somewhere 
beyond our hills! I wonder what 
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these people are like, Mark ; the 
name sounds rather nice, doesn’t 
it? 

‘Don’t found pleasant conclu- 
sions on that,’ Ramsay said with a 
laugh, as he settled himself on the 
rocky ledge on which his wife was 
reclining. ‘I know nothing about 
the Irvings—I’ve a sort of notion 
they were away when I was here 
last autumn ; at all events, they 
didn’t deign to notice graceless 
grouse-shooters—but I daresay my 
fancy portrait won’t be half a bad 
likeness. The father—a regular 
half-pay “heavy,” with an ancient 
War-Office grievance, always ready 
to be brought in when he has said 
his say about Kirk and Session— 
shoots with one muzzle-loader over 
slow setters ; and won’t allow that 
anyone but himself can tie a fly. 
The daughter—or sister, as the 
case may be—of the “ bitter bar- 
maid” type, gaunt and rather grim, 
wears good serviceable boots and 
a tartan petticoat, and writes short 
tales with long morals for Family 
Journals. Before you have been 
ten minutes in her company, she 
will find out something about your 
“state of grace,” Blanche, depend 
upon it.’ 

Mrs. Ramsay shuddered slightly. 

‘And you call that portrait- 
painting? I wonder what your 
caricatures would be like. Now, 
I’ve no doubt that they are just 
what you said at first—very worthy 
creatures. It was a great stretch 
of charity to drive out at all on 
such a sultry afternoon. We shall 
appreciate it better when we re- 
turn their visit, I daresay.’ 

‘I rather admire that “we.” Is 
it absolutely necessary that I should 
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take part in the ceremony? I 
think I must stay at home and 
look after Alsager who comes to- 
night, you know. It wouldn’t be 
civil to leave him to his own de- 
vices quite so soon.’ 

‘ Howtruly considerate !’ Blanche 
said demurely. ‘It’s quite re- 
freshing in these selfish days to 
find anyone so alive to hospitable 
duties. Now I think that both 
you and Mr. Alsager, if you made 
a great effort, might possibly sur- 
vive the pilgrimage to Drumour. 
If you can’t, I think I shall defer 
mine till the Brancepeths come 
next week. I’d give anything to 
hear Queenie questioned as to her 
state of grace.’ 

‘Well, we'll see about it,’ Mark 
replied, picking himself up leisure- 
ly. ‘I haven’t the slightest doubt, 
when it comes to the point, you'll 
manage it your own way. Sup- 
pose we stroll slowly home; it’s 
too hot to hurry, and it must be 
close on dressing-time. These 
long rides give one a savage appe- 
tite, and Isidor’s entrées are too 
clever to be kept waiting.’ 

It was on the following morning 
that Alsager made the remark re- 
corded above, whilst he and his 
host were smoking the after-break- 
fast cigar on the broad terrace- 
walk that ran along all the western 
and southern sides of the castle. 

‘Yes, it’s a liveable place 
enough,’ Ramsay acquiesced ; ‘ but 
I’m happy to say there’s plenty of 
room for improvement still. I 
don’t seem to care for things that 
are absolutely perfect.’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t think you did,’ 
the other retorted. ‘You're not 
exactly a “character,” Mark; but 
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I never saw anyone quite like you, 
all the same. Now, if I'd been 
making both ends of a pittance 
meet, so long—that’s just what a 
thousand a-year is to a man of 
your tastes and habits—and found 
myself one fine morning a Carabas, 
I couldn’t for the life of me take 
it so coolly as you do. I think I 
should always be calling my neigh- 
bours to rejoice with me, or mak- 
ing myself ridiculous in one way 
or other for at least another twelve- 
month to come.’ 

‘The neighbours come without 
being called—at least, a couple of 
them have,’ Mark said; ‘I'll tell 
you about that presently, though. 
But you are wrong there; I don’t 
take what’s happened all as a 
matter of course; indeed, I won- 
der at it as much as I can wonder 
at anything.’ 

‘ Ah, it never rains but it pours ! 
the other went on. ‘I’m not at 
all sure that your last stroke of 
luck wasn’t as good as the first. 
You don’t think I’d flatter you at 
this time of day ; but I don’t know 
when I’ve seen anything so nice 
as Mrs. Ramsay. You ought to 
be too happy, Mark, that’s the 
truth of it. If I were you, I'd 
contrive to drop something very 
valuable into the loch occasion- 
ally, on that Greek tyrant’s prin- 
ciple of throwing a sop to For- 
tune.’ 

‘Polycrates, you mean. _ It 
wasn’t such a very bright idea 
either. They crucified him soon 
afterwards—served him quite right 
too—for fancying that he could 
satisfy the envy of gods with a jew- 
eller’s toy. What would you have 
me throw away, Vere? Not my 
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wife, I presume? She’s about the 
only portable treasure I should 
care very much about losing—just 
now.’ 

Alsager was not more malicious 
or envious than his fellows ; never- 
theless, as he repeated the last 
words to himself, he laughed a 
little inwardly. While the world 
lasts, he whose garden is barren of 
herb, fruit, or flower, will not sel- 
dom console himself with the 
thought that a canker-worm may 
be coiled round the root of his 
neighbour’s gourd. 

‘You were mentioning some 
neighbours just now,’ Vere asked, 
after smoking silently a minute or 
two ; ‘what of them? 

‘Well, a Captain and Miss Ir- 
ving left their cards yesterday, 
and it’s a question of returning 
their call. Morning-visits in de- 
sert-life are too absurd; but 
Blanche is so plaintive about go- 
ing alone, that I hardly like to 
send her. She’s cruelly out of 
her element with stiff, uncouth 
people, such as these are certain 
to turn out. Would you mind 
very much going over to-morrow 
afternoon? We can make up a 
scratch team for the break; and, 
as they want putting together, 
they'd just suit you. It’s a fair, 
hard road, I believe, and goes 
through some good scenery.’ 

‘I don’t want bribing,’ the other 
said ; ‘I rather like the idea than 
not. How do you know that these 
are such rough diamonds? The 
country is fairly civilised here- 
abouts, and the name don’t sound 
uncouthly. There was an Irving 


made a great stir in Florence just 
before our time. Though domestic 
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duties are very elastic out there, 
I don’t think he cou/d have been 
a family man. To be sure “ Miss” 
stands for sister as well as daugh- 
ter; but it’s long odds against it’s 
being the same. We'll see Mrs. 
Ramsay through it to-morrow, any- 
how. We shall have a rare sail 
this evening if the breeze holds—a 
leading wind both ways—and we're 
sure to pick up something, “ trail- 
ing.” 

The drive next day quite an- 
swered Ramsay’s warranty. The 
ground was not such as most 
people would have selected for the 
trial of a scratch team; but Al- 
sager was a thorough workman, of 
the ‘fast’ school. He hustled his 
horses a bit too much, some critics 
said; but he never let them get 
out of his hand. Even the stub- 
born near leader was fain to realise 
at last that he had not come out 
for his“own amusement that day ; 
and settled down doggedly to his 
collar up the last steep slope, in 
the valley beyond which lay Dru- 
mour. 

An exclamation of pleased sur- 
prise broke from Mrs. Ramsay as 
they rose the crest of the hill. 

‘Do pull up for an instant, if 
it’s possible, Mr. Alsager ; I didn’t 
reckon on such a view as this.’ 

‘Nothing easier, Vere said, as 
he brought his team up with a 
long, steady pull; ‘they'll be all 
the better for a breathing. That’s 
worth looking at, certainly.’ 

It was one of the bits of scenery 
notuncommon in Scotland—which, 
lying out of the beaten track, are 
better known to stalkers than to 
tourists—where Nature has shown 
what she can do when she sets her 
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hand in earnest to landscape-gar- 
dening. It would not have been 
easy to improve on the grouping 
of cliff, wood, and water at Dru- 
mour; though everything was on a 
miniature scale—from the loch, 
that looked as if no gust had ever 
ruffled it rudely, to the velvet lawn, 
on which a few gorgeous flower- 
beds lay like jewels. The house 
itself was in perfect keeping with 
the rest—a low, irregular building, 
abounding in nooks and gables, 
and mantled in creepers to the 
base of its quaint, twisted chim- 
neys. 

‘Do half-pay officers usually live 
in such quarters, Mark? Mrs. 
Ramsay asked rather triumphantly. 
And her husband was fain to con- 
fess that his fancy portrait might 
not turn out such a faithful one, 
after all. 

A few minutes later they had 
drawn up before the porch, and 
had been informed by a very cor- 
rect-looking man-servant that Miss 
Irving was at home, and her father 
within call. Blanche’s own bou- 
doir at Kenlis was not more dainty 
to look upon than the drawing- 
room into which the visitors were 
shown ; yet the furniture was not 
specially costly, and, setting aside 
some rare china, the nick-nacks 
scattered about were more valuable 
for their workmanship than for 
their material. And the mistress 
thereof—was she of ‘the bitter 
barmaid’ type? You shall judge. 

A tall, very tall figure, and su- 
perbly developed; yet so supple 
and delicately moulded, that even 
a rival would not have ventured 
to speak of it as ‘fine ; glossy nut- 
brown hair, rippling low over a 
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broad Egyptian forehead ; gray opal- 
line eyes, rather deeply set under 
strong arched brows, shaded by 
lashes much darker than the hair ; 
a mouth too large to please an art- 
ist, but to ordinary mortals, with 
its firm scarlet lips, and teeth fault- 
less in shape and colour, tempting 
past the telling; features of the 
subdued aquiline; a complexion 
pale on the surface, with subtle, 
faint rose-tints beneath, when you 
looked more narrowly. Such was 
the signalement of Alice Irving, 
@t, 22, 

In the fashion of her dress there 
was nothing apparently beyond the 
scope of ordinary waiting-maid’s 
skill; but I doubt if the high 
priest of the fashionable temple 
in the Street of Peace, after an 
hour’s devout meditation, could 
have ordained anything more sug- 
gestive than the modest foward, 
which might have been chosen to 
match her eyes. Her beauty was 
of that peculiar stamp which is 
certain to provoke enmity and 
envy, howsoever meekly it be used, 
simply because other types, differ- 
ing ever so much betwixt them- 
selves, suffer almost equally in 
comparison, Unluckily, it hap- 
pens that women endowed with 
this perilous preéminence seldom 
do use it wisely or well. Nothing 
could be quieter than her voice 
and manner; but, before her few 
simple words of welcome were 
spoken, Alsager, whose ears sel- 
dom deceived him, thought within 
himself that it would be worth 
walking more miles than they had 
driven to hear that woman sing. 

Mrs. Ramsay, whose presence 
of mind was equal to most social 
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emergencies, was fairly startled by 
the apparition. She thought, per- 
haps, like Christabel in the wood, 


"T was fearful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly. 


Mark himself took the whole 
thing in his wonted matter-of- 
course way, and did not even ans- 
wer a meaning side-glance from 
Alsager. 

‘Yes, Drumour is charming, 
even in winter,’ Miss Irving said, 
in answer to an admiring remark 
of Blanche’s; ‘at least, I find it 
so; but at this season everyone is 
fascinated with it. I have seen 
little of it lately; we’ve been abroad 
the last four years, and the place 
was let.’ 

‘Travelling abroad?’ Markstruck 
in. ‘I have been such a wanderer 
myself, that it is strange we have 
never met. We never did meet, 
I’m quite sure.’ 

A faint smile showed that the 
subtle flattery of the last words was 
not lost upon Alice Irving. 

‘Not so strange,’ she said, ‘when 
you hear that our head-quarters 
were at Darmstadt, and that I, at 
least, was almost always a fixture 
there. It’s not an out-of-the-way 
place, certainly, and birds of pass- 
age often perch there for a single 
night ; but I can hardly conceive 
anyone lingering longer, without 
strong and sufficient reasons, such 
as ours were. Everything and 
everybody is so deadly-lively, from 
the Grand Duke downwards ; and 
when one gets thoroughly torpid, 
even Shakespeare in German won't 
wake one up.’ 

‘Well, I hope you are quite es- 
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tablished here now,’ Mrs. Ramsay 
said kindly; ‘and that’s not a very 
disinterested hope. Kenlis can’t 
have many such neighbours, and 
within such easy distance too; the 
drive is a mere nothing.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so,’ Alice ans- 
wered; ‘but we're the most un- 
certain people. I think papa rather 
piques himself on making no plans 
beyond the week. Ah, here he 
comes ; he will be so glad not to 
have missed you ! 

There was little, if any, family 
likeness betwixt father and daugh- 
ter. Captain Irving’s figure was 
wonderfully proportioned, and his 
features nearly faultless ; but it was 
diminutive perfection, and the ge- 
neral effeminacy of his appearance 
was heightened by an evident cox- 
combry of attire. He was the 
sort of man that you could fancy, 
in case of shipwreck, appearing 
without a trace of disorder half an 
hour after he had been cast on a 
desert shore. He doffed a broad- 
leafed hat of Panama straw as he 
entered through one of the open 
French windows; and, as hecrossed 
the light, it was plain to see that 
either Time had dealt very gently 
with his glossy curls, or that Art 
had balked the old Avenger. 

If there was little outward re- 
semblance betwixt father and 
daughter, their voices, at least, 
were remarkably alike. Both had 
the same rich flexible intonations ; 
and you could fancy Captain Ir- 
ving’s white taper fingers straying 
over the keys of an instrument, 
and working wonderful things 
thereon. His manner was very 


quiet and gentle, though there was 
no lack of warmth in his welcome ; 
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and he settled himself down by 
Mrs. Ramsay, with the matter-of- 
course ease of a man who, rightly 
or wrongly, considers he has a pre- 
scriptive right to the attention of 
a pretty woman. 

Altogether, it was a pleasant 
quintette; and the conversation, 
such as it was, did not flag a whit, 
till it was full time to order the 
break round. 

‘I suppose it’s no use asking 
you to shoot with us just yet? 
Mark said to his host as he rose 
to depart. ‘A man’s own birds 
have the first claim on him fora 
good week after the rzth. But we 
shall be too happy, whenever you 
can spare a day—or, better still, 
two days—sleeping at Kenlis, of 
course; and perhaps Miss Irving 
might be tempted to accompany 
you.’ 

‘A thousand thanks,’ the other 
answered. ‘I should like it of all 
things ; but—it’s a very humiliating 
confession—I haven't fired a shot- 
gun for years. A little feeble fly- 
fishing is my best attempt at fulfil- 
ling the Whole Duty of a Hieland- 
man; and all my ground, except 
one beat that supplies the house, 
is let. I'll drive Alice over one 
morning, though, in time to escort 
Mrs. Ramsay, if she chooses, to 
meet you at lunch. Those are the 
only circumstances under which I 
ever take the hill. We'll stay that 
night with pleasure. How time 
passes! I was an ensign and 
lieutenant when I slept at Kenlis 
last.’ 

And so it was settled. 

A vote of confidence in Drumour 
and its tenants was passed unani- 
mously by the committee of three 
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sitting in the break ; but the home- 
ward was more silent than the out- 
ward drive had been, and before 
the hanging woods of Kenlis were 
in sight, one of those fits of depres- 
sion that had vexed and puzzled 
her so much of late began to creep 
over Blanche Ramsay. They would 
not have seemed so unaccountable, 
if she had thoroughly believed in 
presentiments. But her life hitherto 
had been so free from storms that 
she had not learned to read the 
meaning of the innocent-looking 
white flecks in a cloudless sky; 
and had never been forced to real- 
ise that a small inner voice often- 
times speaks more soothly than all 
the prophets that, since the time of 
the Tishbite, ever have threatened 
‘Woe! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE men were scarcely alone 
together till they settled down to 
their evening smoke. Then said 
Alsager : 

‘It’s the Florentine celebrity, 
after all, you may depend upon it. 
“Never shoots with a shot-gun”— 
that’s likely enough; but I daresay 
he could give either you or me a les- 
son with hair-triggers. His pistol- 
practice used to be something mi- 
raculous, if I remember right; and 
it pulled him through one or two 
awkward dilemmas. It’s an agree- 
able surprise altogether, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very agreeable, particularly if 
the rest of the neighbourhood 
comes up to the first sample. That 
isn’t likely, though. I’ve seen the 
father before—it’s a sort of face 
that dwells on one’s memory; it 
was at Baden, three years ago; he 
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was playing fearfully high, with the 
luck dead against him. Navaroff 
used to point him out, as the only 
Englishman who could lose in 
real Russian fashion. I quite un- 
derstand their living at Darmstadt 
now: it’s within hail of every hell 
in Germany.’ 

* How about the daughter’s face ? 
Don’t you think shat would be 
likely to stay by one too? There 
has been, or will be, the frame- 
work of a sensation-piece in that 
young woman’s history, unless I’m 
much mistaken.’ 

‘ Too thoroughbred for the 
stage, I should say,’ the other 
answered ; ‘and Darmstadt isn’t 
exactly a dramatic place. It’s odd 
that she hasn’t married, though.’ 

‘ Odder still that she should not 
have got into some scrape of one 
sort or another. There’s a quiet 
devilry in those eyes that ought to 
take her far.’ 

Ramsay shrugged his shoulders 
somewhat impatiently : 

‘I’m not going to argue the 
point. You're a scientific oculist, 
Vere ; but even science is wrong 
sometimes. I can see nothing in 
Miss Irving but a highly ornamen- 
tal young person, likely to make a 
pleasant companion for Blanche 
whenever we're alone here.’ 

‘ That of course,’ Alsager said 
with his low laugh—‘a perfect 
godsend for Mrs. Ramsay in every 
way.’ 

And all the while he thought 
within himself, half-compassion- 
ately, that it would have been bet- 
ter for his hostess, a thousandfold, 
to have found at Drumour a hard- 
featured, harsh-voiced virago than 
such a one as Alice Irving. 


Two days later the Kenlis party 
was completed for the present by 
the advent of three fresh guests— 
the Brancepeths and Colonel Vane; 
and the following morning, being 
the Feast of S. Tetrao, four guns 
were at work betimes, pairing off 
on separate beats. Mr. Brancepeth 
wasasteady, methodical performer ; 
but could not stand being hurried 
or flurried, and, setting jealousy 
aside, had a wholesome horror of 
long-striding companions, like Al- 
sager and Vane. With his host 
he felt a comfortable certainty of 
being allowed to go his own pace 
and pick his own shots ; for Ram- 
say, like many others who have 
gone in heavily for the big game, 
was by no means keen in the pur- 
suit of feathered fowl, though he 
shot in remarkably good form. 
When they ceased firing, the lei- 
surely couple were found to have 
contributed rather more than their 
quota to a fair mixed bag of over 
two hundred head. 

There was no luncheon-party 
that first day; for La Reine Gail- 
larde was just tired enough by her 
long journey to incline rather to a 
quiet lionising of Blanche’s new 
home than to the climbing of a 
hill-side on pony-back, even with 
the chance of seeing a certain stal- 
wart figure standing in relief against 
the skyline. She and Vane were 
ancient acquaintances, and might 
have been familiar friends—to put 
it mildly —if in those days the 
colonel of the Princess’s Own had 
had eyes or ears for the service of 
any but Mrs. Ellerslie. It was 
not in Laura Brancepeth to bear 
malice, much less to pine over any 
discomfiture ; especially if, as in 
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this case, she had never seriously 
addressed herself to the conquest. 
Certainly, she had no need to go 
out into the highways and byways 
to recruit the ranks of her ad- 
herents. Nevertheless her black 
eyes flashed with pleasure when 
she heard, on her arrival, who was 
expected hourly. Vereker was 
about the last person she had 
reckoned on meeting at Kenlis, at 
least so soon. Of one thing she 
felt sure—that Mark had invited 
him there, and was thoroughly 
safe in doing so; and further, 
that if Vane should show signs 
of better taste than heretofore, 
Blanche would not be likely to in- 
terfere with their innocent amuse- 
ments. 

There was a good deal worth 
looking at within doors at Kenlis 
Castle ; but before luncheon Laura 
Brancepeth had rambled through 
the whole of it alone, and had pe- 
netrated into more passages and 
recesses than Blanche herself had 
ver discovered. After luncheon, 
the two women loitered together 
through the gardens and wood- 
paths beyond, till they ensconced 
themselves at last in that tempting 
nook by the loch-side whereof men- 
tion has before been made. 

‘I declare it’s the most perfect 
place I ever saw,’ La Reine said 
in her hearty, genuine way. ‘This 
is only the second time I’ve been 
over the border, it is true; but I 
don’t think it could be matched in 
Scotland. Blanche, doni’t you love 
it already ? 

‘Yes; it’s quite charming,’ 
Blanche answered, after a second’s 
hesitation, ‘and I like it, of course 
—who could help liking it? But 
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somehow I don’t think it quite 
suits me, Queenie. You can’t 
imagine how languid and depressed 
I’ve felt at times—particularly when 
I'm alone. I’ve been a good deal 
alone since we came down. There 
were an infinity of things for Mark 
to look into all over the estate ; 
and there’s a terrible creature—a 
factor they call him—who wont be 
denied. Perhaps the air is rather 
too relaxing.’ 

‘Absurd,’ the other retorted. 
‘The air’s simply faultless. It has 
given me a fabulous appetite al- 
ready.’ 

Even while she spoke a light 
breeze ruffled the bright water at 
their feet; and the veriest hypo- 
chondriac must have acknowledged 
gratefully the briny freshness it 
brought from the open sea. 

‘ Mark says just the same thing,’ 
Mrs. Ramsay answered with a 
slight sigh, ‘and you are both right, 
I’m certain. I haven’t an excuse 
for moping either, now you're come. 
Indeed, I feel ever so much better 
since yesterday. We'll take their 
lunch out to the hill to-morrow. 
There are plenty of available po- 
nies, and you'll enjoy the scramble. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the Irvings 
drove over in time to go with us. 
They're our nearest neighbours— 
the only ones, indeed, that have 
given signs of their existence 
quite a ¢rouvaille in such a wild 
country. The father looks like a 
statuette of white Dresden, and the 
daughter— Well, I won't describe 
her, Queenie; but 1 think you w#// 
be surprised.’ 

‘O, I do hope they'll come,’ 
Lady Laura said eagerly. ‘ Fancy 
lighting on a pair of Phoenixes so 














far north! It’s a wonder that none 
of you mentioned the female bird, 
at all events, sooner.’ 

‘I had so many things to talk 
about, I suppose, Mrs. Ramsay 
said, blushing a little. ‘It’s dan- 
gerous to rest too much on first im- 
pressions; but I wish I was as 
sure of fine weather to-morrow, as 
I am of your being just as favour- 
ably impressed with the Drumour 
people as we were.’ 

Then they fell to talking of other 
matters, interesting to themselves, 
but of no moment to the world in 
general. 

The next day was one of those 
that Scotland occasionally produ- 
ces, to confute the sulky Southrons 
who assert that ‘there’s no climate 
there, only d—d bad weather.’ 
The air was so clear that with a 
good glass you might almost have 
counted the heather-sprays where 
they cut the sky-line. There was 
just breeze enough from the north- 
west to prevent sultriness and to 
help the setters, without any of 
the gusts or flaws that make the 
packs lie uneasily and carry them 
when once on the wing far out of 
bounds. There was firing enough 
to satisfy a glutton on both beats 
that morning; and the luck or skill 
on either side was so nearly level, 
that no man’s appetite was spoiled 
either by self-upbraiding or envy 
of his fellow. Alsager halted for 
a second on the crest overlooking 
the hollow where lunch was already 
preparing—the other party were 
half-way down the opposite brae. 

‘Drumour is to the front, you 
see’ (there had been speculation 
on this point the previous even- 
ing). ‘I wish we had a photo- 
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grapher here—with a painter's eye, 
of course, to throw in colour after- 
wards.’ 

In truth, the group beneath them 
was worth reproducing. ‘The rich 
heather—crimson rather than pur- 
ple just here—toned down, instead 
of contrasting with, the bright hues 
of the kirtles, peeping out below 
upper-skirts kilted @ /@ Lindsay. 
The soberer tints were supplied by 
the plaids on which the women 
reclined, and the neutral gray of 
Captain Irving’s shooting suit. He 
leant against a rock a little in the 
background, in precisely the atti- 
tude that a sculptor would have 
chosen as best adapted to display 
the points of his slight, graceful 
figure. 

The luncheon, of course, was a 
success, for—putting the Irvings 
aside, who evidently came deter- 
mined to be pleased—everybody 
had more or less sufficient reason 
for being in special good-humour. 
To begin with—seventy brace of 
clean-killed birds, with scarcely a 
‘cheeper amongst them, is a fair 
forenoon’s work for men shooting 
for their own amusement, with no 
idea of newspaper renown or the 
puffing of theirmoor. Mr. Brance- 
peth, having differed in opinion 
from the head-keeper as to the best 
way of beating the ground, had 
not only carried his point, but af- 
terwards proved himself to be tho- 
roughly in the right, to the convic- 
tion, if not satisfaction, even of the 
stubborn official. Lady Laura, 
after some sharp dadinage at break- 
fast, had backed Alsager against 
Vane for a fair stake in gloves; and 
was now rejoicing over having 
landed her bet by the very short 
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head of a single bird. Her cham- 
pion toacertain extent went shares 
in the triumph. As for Vereker, 
he was thinking how much plea- 
santer it was to lose in this fashion 
than to win—even with the proba- 
bility of being paid—at Vincennes 
or La Marche, and how differ- 
ently sounded Laura Brancepeth’s 
healthy merriment from a certain 
hard, cruel laugh that he hoped to 
hear never again. 

The last two months had wrought 
a wonderful change in him, out- 
wardly no less than inwardly. At 
his worst he had never altogether 
lost his taste for the field-sports 
among which he had been born 
and bred; andhe came back tothem 
now with a keener zest than ever. 
His face would never look otherwise 
now than battered and worn; but 
the haggard fierceness which had 
deformed it was there no longer; 
and it was now quite possible to 
believe that those who had known 
him long ago had not overrated 
his personal advantages. In many 
respects he had waxed wiser of 
late, notably in this one. He could 
eat of Mark Ramsay’s bread and 
salt with a clear conscience: for 
he coveted his wife no more. 
On that night at the Bouffes 
there was worked a cure—sharp, 
complete, and lasting. The ex- 
dragoon’s code of morality was 
rather vague ; but he had his own 
notions concerning equity notwith- 
standing. He felt, somehow, that 
the Ramsays had held out their 
hands to help him shorewards, 
when others would have passed 
by and left him wallowing in the 
slough ; and, since then, the idea of 
troubling their domestic peace had 
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never once crossed his mind. He 
stood, quite firm, on the friendly 
footing now. When passion, such 
as his, is once slain outright, it 
passes the skill of sorcery itself to: 
put life again into the evil dead. 

Blanche herself was perhaps in 
better spirits that morning than 
she had been since she lunched 
under the sandstone rocks of 
Fontainebleau. The keen, pure 
mountain air had produced a tonic 
effect already. Also she felt some- 
what elated at having accomplished 
a formidable feat successfully ; for 
she was a timid horsewoman, and, 
though she kept her tremors to 
herself, had seen great fear in the 
beginning of the ascent. But mis- 
giving lapsed gradually into im- 
plicit confidence in the sure-footed 
beast that bore her; she began 
to think that it was not so abso- 
lutely necessary she should always 
stay moping at home when her 
husband rode over the hill; and 
this in itself was enough to make 
her happy. 

The special cause of Mark’s 
contentment would not be so easy 
to define ; but that he was satisfied 
with the general aspect of things 
was very clear. From his welcome 
of the Irvings, you would scarcely 
have guessed that their acquaint- 
ance was but four days old. 

Altogether a cheerier repast is 
not often partaken of; and an hour 
was nearly up before Mr. Brance- 
peth—who in his amusements 
never lost sight of a stern sense of 
duty—thought of looking at his 
watch meaningly. 

‘Yes, you're quite right to call 
“'Time,”’ Ramsay said, answering 
the other’s glance of appeal ; ‘ but 
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it so happens that we needn’t 
hurry. Cameron wants us to try 
a drive, you know. Some of the 
men are left back with the flags ; 


‘but itll take him nearly half an 


hour to get his beaters in line. 
He has shown me where to post 
the guns; it won't take us ten 
minutes to get there.’ 

* How lucky!’ Lady Laura cried ; 
‘it’s the very thing I wanted to see. 
I'd rather look at a partridge-drive 
than a “ hot corner” any day; and 
this must be twice as exciting. 
We sha’n’t be in your way, Mr. 
Ramsay, if we sit where we are 
told as still as mice. Henry will 
go bail for my good behaviour, I 
know.’ 

Mr. Brancepeth smiled sedately. 

‘You couldn’t be very mouse- 
like under any circumstances, I’m 
afraid, Laura; but I’ve never yet 
seen you spoil sport.’ 

‘You won't be the least in the 
way, Mark answered ; ‘indeed, to 
speak the truth, the drive was or- 
ganised as much for your amuse- 
ment as for ours. It isn’t a long 
pull either up to the stand ; but it’s 
rather steep in places.’ 

‘Beyond Punch’s powers, I’m 
afraid,’ Blanche interrupted, ‘ and 
so beyond mine. I never intend 
to part company ; I don’t feel safe 
anywhere on the hill, as yet, off 
his back. As for Queenie, she’s a 
perfect Anne of Geierstein ; and I 
think Miss Irving is nearly as 
brave.’ 

‘I’ve quite forgotten my moun- 
taineering, Alice said; ‘but I’m 
not in the least tired, and I own I 
should like to see the drive ; yet 
it seems so selfish to leave you 
here alone. Perhaps you won't be 


alone though ; for, as far as I can 
see, papa looks too comfortable to 
move just yet.’ 

‘Infinitely too comfortable, my 
child, Captain Irving said se- 
renely. ‘I wouldn't climb a hun- 
dred feet higher to see a drive of 
golden eagles. I can’t promise to 
amuse Mrs. Ramsay; but I pro- 
mise to take all care of her till 
you return: I suppose nothing more 
terrible than a hill-fox is likely to 
come near us.’ 

The rest of the party set off, 
making for the head of the hollow. 
It was a steep and broken ascent, 
but nowhere an absolute escalade ; 
and—with the exception of Mr. 
Brancepeth, who plodded onwards 
slowly and soberly, taking a line 
of his own—not one of the climb- 
ers was fairly out of breath when 
they reached a broad neck of table- 
land, with higher ground on either 
side, about the centre of which the 
guns were to be posted. There 
had been built across here a rude 
stone wall, about breast-high, with 
loopholes through which the birds 
could be marked some sixty yards 
ahead. When the four men had 
aligned themselves under this at 
regular distances, they nearly co- 
vered the pass. Brancepeth and 
Vane had the midmost stands, and 
to the latter of these went La 
Reine Gaillarde. She was going 
double or quits of all her winnings 
on the event of this drive, and 
chose, she said, to see with her 
own eyes that the Colonel shot 
fair, without claiming other people’s 
birds. The demoiselle seemed to 
be hesitating under whose pro- 
tection she should place herself, 
when Ramsay said— 
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‘Will you come to my stand, 
Miss Irving? You won't see such 
good practice as if you were at 
Alsager’s, for my hand is rather 
out for this work; but I suppose 
I’m morally responsible for your 
safety till I bring you back to your 
father.’ 

Judging from Alice’s face, the 
arrangement seemed to her also 
the most natural one. Neither did 
Vere Alsager look a whit discon- 
tented, as he moved away to his 
post; indeed, he laughed a little, 
as he muttered to himself— 

‘Moral responsibility !— that’s 
rather a neat way of putting it. 
There’s no story in those eyes, is 
there, Mark? I wonder if you'll 
say as much to-morrow. It must 
have come sooner or later ; but it’s 
hard lines on the other—that it 
should come so soon, d—d hard!’ 

And Vere bit off the end of a 
cigar with vicious emphasis ; but a 
minute later he was smoking tran- 
quilly, and listening with all his 
ears for the first ‘ Mark over.’ 

‘You needn't be a mouse just 
yet, Ramsay said, as his com- 
panion seated herself on a broad 
flat stone ; ‘the beaters can hardly 
have got round. And this is your 
first experience of grouse-driving, 
I believe ? 

‘My first of any kind of shoot- 
ing. I’ve never yet been close to 
a gun when it was fired: so if I 
start you must not be too scan- 
dalised. I'll promise not to scream.’ 

‘No, you won’t scream,’ he said. 
*I fancy your nerves don’t often 
fail you. It'll be rather deafening 
at first, I’m afraid ; but you'll soon 
get steady under fire.’ 


‘One soon gets used to most 
VOL. III, 
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things,’ she said with an odd sort 
of smile. And then there was 
silence ; for a shout, barely audi- 
ble, gave warning that the drive 
had begun. 

A few seconds later, even Alice’s 
inexperienced ears caught a whirr 
and whistle of wings. 

‘They’re coming our line,’ Mark 
whispered, peering through his 


loophole. ‘ Shall I shoot this 
time ?” 
Her eyes flashed eagerly. 
‘Shoot? Of course! How can 


you ask me?’ 

Eleven grouse came sailing low 
over the neck, right before the 
wind, scarcely swaying their pin- 
ions, though they were at top 
speed. When they were within 
fifty yards or so, Mark showed 
his head and shoulders over the 
wall. The wary old cock who 
led the pack, having no time to 
swerve, towered upwards with a 
startled cry; but the best part of 
an ounce of No. 5 breasted him 
as he rose, and he left his life 
in the air, though the impetus of 
flight carried him within a fathom 
of the wall. Mark was equally 
Jucky with his second barrel—an 
easy cross-shot to the left. 

*A good beginning,’ he said, 
smiling—not so much at his own 
success as at his companion’s 
satisfaction, for Alice fairly clap- 
ped her hands in triumph—‘ and 
you never even started, I do 
believe.’ 

‘No; I—I forgot to be fright- 
ened,’ she said half-penitently. 

‘Well, mind you don’t remem- 
ber it next time. There are more 
coming; but to the centre guns. 
Ah! I think Lady Laura is not 
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quite so mouse-like as—you are. 
I’ve no doubt she’s accountable 
for Vane’s only getting one barrel 
in, and that when they had passed 
him.’ 

For some moments afterwards, 
and indeed till the beaters came 
up, the firing was so sharp all 
along the line that there was no 
leisure for talking. Out of twenty- 
six grouse gathered there and 
then, besides three more stone 
dead just below the brow, Alsager 
—as Ramsay had predicted — 
claimed the largest share. So La 
Reine landed her faro/i, though 
Vane submitted with a laughing 
protest. 

‘I do admire your idea of “ see- 
ing fair,” Lady Laura. How on 
earth do you expect a man to 
shoot, when someone always offers 
to back the bird just as he’s cover- 
ing it? It’s much more nervous 
work than standing opposite the 
pigeon-traps with the Ring behind 
you.’ 

‘You're very ungrateful,’ she re- 
torted ; ‘you ought to thank me 
for furnishing you with excuses 
for all those misses. Pearl-grays, 
six and three-quarters, mind ; and 
I have a weakness for Melnotte.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I’d better pay 
and look pleasant,’ the Colonel 
said resignedly. ‘I only hope 
I shall live to see them worn 
out; but I decline to plunge any 
more. 

Then they descended again into 
the hollow, where Mrs. Ramsay 
and Irving were reclining con- 
tentedly ; and the non-shooting 
members of the luncheon-party 
started off homewards. Mark 
looked after them rather wistfully. 
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If he had followed his own in- 
clination, he certainly would have 
struck work there and then; but 
he had a certain conscience in 
these matters, and felt himself 
bound to see Mr. Brancepeth 
through the day. That methodi- 
cal person had a great horror of 
any alteration in the programme ; 
and would have considered him- 
self more than shabbily treated if 
he had been left to finish their 
appointed beat alone. 

‘What do you think of them, 
Queenie?’ Mrs. Ramsay asked, as 
the two women came downstairs 
together after changing their walk- 
ing-dress. ‘Are they not quite as 
clever and agreeable as you ex- 
pected ?” 

‘Rather more so,’ the other re- 
plied ; ‘but I’m not quite so wrap- 
ped up in them as you all seem to 
be. I don’t know how it is, but 
I can’t look at either of them with- 
out thinking of the old Scotch pro- 
verb, “ Fair and false.” There’s 
too much gloss about the father 
quite to please me; and the 
daughter—-handsome as a picture, 
I admit—is rather too much like 
one’s idea of Cleopatra.’ 

‘Don’t be cynical,’ Blanche in- 
terrupted ; ‘it isn’t like you. I 
daresay they are just as honest 
as humdrum people, though they 
have much more to say for them- 
selves. I was quite sorry when 
you all came back this afternoon. 
You have no idea how amusing 
Captain Irving can be when he 
chooses.’ 

‘Well, you'd better go on with 
the flirtation,’ La Reine rejoined ; 
‘meanwhile I’ll submit to be fasci- 
nated by the Signorina.’ 
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Fascinated Lady Laura was not; 
but, before dressing-time came, she 
accused herself more than once of 
lack of charity in her first impres- 
sions of Alice Irving. 

It was in the evening, however, 
that Drumour achieved its crown- 
ing success. All the Kenlis party 
were more or less musically in- 
clined, though perhaps only Alsager 
was thoroughly able to appreci- 
ate the vocal powers of the father 
and daughter. One duet especi- 
ally roused Mr. Brancepeth him- 
self into something like enthusiasm. 
The great drawing-room was a try- 
ing place for singing: but their 
voices, single or blended, seemed 
to fill it without an effort or the 
straining of a note; and a marvel- 
lous softness pervaded the rich 
volume of sound. Lady Laura 
and Vane were as vehement in 
their admiration as Blanche herself 
could desire; and Alsager—himself 
no mean performer, and quite 
aware of the fact—did homage, 
in his own fashion, to superior 
talent; for, though he never left 
the piano after the Irvings came 
to it, he could not himself be 
prevailed upon to utter a note, 
During all the singing, Mark sat a 
little apart, shading his face with 
his hand, and when it was over, 
paid his acknowledgments in cour- 
teous commonplaces, But their 
glances met for two seconds—no 
more—as he wished Alice good- 
night; and the lady’s rest was 
broken by no misgivings as to the 
completeness of her triumph. She 
had been complimented on her 
voice, ere now, by those whose 
favourable verdict carried with it 
fame; but Ramsay’s look flattered 
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her as she had never been flattered 
before. 

There are vanities and vanities, 
yousee. Even in her failings, Alice 
might have boasted—without any 
special cause for thankfulness — 
that she was not as other women. 

The smoking-room held four 
that night; for Mr. Brancepeth, 
living by rule, seldom allowed his 
feet to stray into such unhallowed 
places. As for Captain Irving, he 
‘never touched tobacco,’ he said; 
‘but, keeping regularly late hours, 
did not choose to risk his night's 
rest by seeking it too early.’ Be- 
fore long the conversation turned 
upon play, afrepfes of some recent 
Parisian scandal. 

‘I’ve given up heavy wagering, 
Irving said; ‘or rather, it’s given 
me up. But I own I’ve missed my 
picquet dreadfully since I've settled 
down here. I could have taught 
Alice, for she’s quick enough to 
learn anything ; but I’m too old to 
play for love. I don’t think I 
should ever have left Darmstadt if 
Bernsdorff hadn't died. You never 
knew him, I daresay. He had a 
perfect passion for the game ; and 
he won two hundred points of me 
—we played the Russian rules — 
within twenty-four hours of his end. 
He was the Grand Duke’s favourite 
chamberlain, and a great loss to 
society in every way ; but I doubt 
if any one regretted him as much 
as I did. I’ve never slept “on 
both ears” since. I should be 
quite happy at Drumour if I had 
my parti.’ 

‘Then I hope you'll be tempted 
to come oftener to Kenlis,’ Mark 
answered, ringing the bell at his 
elbow ; ‘ you'll always find it here, 








and the least we can do is to try 
to amuse you after the treat you 
gave us this evening. It’s my 
favourite game, and I used to fancy 
myself at it: I’ve no doubt you'll 
take the conceit out of me.’ 

To Alsager, the change on Ir- 
ving’s face was quite a study; and 
Vane too—not near so keen a 
physiognomist —-remarked on it 
afterwards. Listless languor had 
given place to hungry eagerness ; 
yet, to do the man justice, it was 
not the eagerness of greed, but 
rather that of the thoroughpaced 
gambler, to whom losing at play is 
the second pleasure in life. Not 
less strange was it to mark how, by 
mere force of habit, while the cards 
were being dealt, his face settled 
down again into statuesque calm- 
ness—only the eyes glittered still. 

The match, to all outward ap- 
pearances, was so even as would 
have interested both, if they had 
been playing for stamps instead of 
sovereigns. It was only a run of 
luck just at last, that brought off 
Mark the winner of the odd 


game. 

‘I’m not a Croesus, Captain 
Irving observed, as he opened his 
purse ; ‘but I should not grudge 
losing ‘hat every night for a week 
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to come. You play, I think, a 
shade better than Bernsdorff.’ 

The other shook his head. 

‘I doubt if I could quite hold 
my own in the long-run ; though I 
do think, between us, it’s very 
much a question of cards.’ 

‘TI hope he will sleep well,’ Mark 
observed, as the door closed be- 
hind Captain Irving. ‘ That esti- 
mable person has ministered more 
to my amusement to-night than 
anyone has done for years past; 
I’m rather tired, though. What do 
you say to a regular driving day 
to-morrow? The women would 
like it.’ 

‘ Two of them would, no doubt,’ 
Alsager answered, ‘and I daresay 
Mrs. Ramsay wouldn’t mind. So 
the “ moral responsibility” wasn’t 
too much for you to-day, Mark? 
I'm glad ofthat. Considering how 
short a time you've been head of a 
household, you take pretty kindly 
to your burdens. What an organ 
she has, though! I quite forget to 
look at the woman, in listening to 
the voice.’ 

‘Ah! you're a fanatico, Mark 
said, not noticing the thrust at 
himself; ‘ that makes all the differ- 
ence. Good-night, and musical 
dreams.’ 
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MORNING LAND. 


¢ We are such stuff 
Ass dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


Dew on the lawns, and fragrance of fresh flowers, 
And magical song of mellow-throated birds— 
A beauty untransmutable to words : 
Such is the vision of the morning hours ; 
When fade the urns of night in saffron skies, 
And light and love return to young dream-haunted eyes. 


IL. 
Earine has sucked the breath of Spring— 
And I have touched thy lips, Earine, 
What time the Dawn came from the purple sea, 
And forests fluttered to the waving wing 
Of the unwearying Angel wlio doth sweep 
Back upon heavy hinge the porphyry gates of sleep. 


Ill. 
Delicious thus to enter Morning Land: 
The world is wondrous, for the world is new ; 
Dimdrosera is all o’erdrenched with dew. 
Ah, well might Merlin wake in Broceliande, 
And see the daybreak through the oaks that wave, 
Where ivy and violet grow on his melodious grave. 


IV. 

Will it be thus when the strange sleep of death 
Lifts from the brow, and lost eyes live again ? 
Will Morning dawn on the bewildered brain, 

To cool and heal? And shall I feel the breath 
Of freshening winds that travel from the sea, 
And meet thy loving, laughing eyes, Earine ? 




















Morning Land. 


V. 


Is life a dream, and death a sleep, and love 
The only thing immortal? Who would care 
To be received into the ambient air, 
Or traverse ether like a cloud, above 
The happy homes of mortals? Must the soul 
Be formlessly absorbed into the infinite whole ? 


VI. 
No; I shall pass into the Morning Land 
As now from sleep into the light of morn ; 
Live the new life of the new world, unshorn 
Of the swift brain, the executing hand ; 
See the dense darkness suddenly withdrawn, 
As when Orion’s sightless eyes discerned the dawn. 


VII. 
I shall behold it: I shall see the utter 
Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, 
Freshening the woodland ways with brighter green, 
And calling into life all wings that flutter, 
All throats of music and all eyes of light, 
And driving o’er the verge the intolerable night. 


VIII. 
O virgin world! O marvellous far days! 
No more with dreams of grief doth love grow bitter, 
Nor trouble dim the lustre wont to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone decays: 
A moment—death’s dull sleep is o’er: and we 
Drink the immortal morning air, Earine. 
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PAU AND THE SPANISH COURT. 





Tue English traveller who arrives 
at Pau by the express train from 
Paris in the beginning of the win- 
ter season is besieged on coming 
out of the railway station by a 
boisterous crowd of touters. His 
patronage is clamorously solicited 
by the wrangling representatives of 
several hotels; and before he has 
yet made up his mind as to the 
particular inn in which he will elect 
to take his ease, he is attacked by 
fresh assailants, who, with the 
agility acquired by long practice, 
glide in and out through. the surg- 
ing throng, thrusting into the 
hands, pockets, and carriages of 
strangers, pamphlets, cards, and 
handbills, mostly in our mother 
tongue, from the shopkeepers and 
tradesmen of the town. The new- 
comers are chiefly English or Ame- 
rican, but there are a good many 
Russians among them; and one 
is glad to get out of the noisy 
crowd, and away from the Babel 
of tongues — English, Russian, 
French, and the rude faéois of the 
country in which the drivers, por- 
ters, and touters are vehemently 
swearing at each other. 

I arrived in Pau on a market- 
day, and the streets were very 
much crowded ; but though it was 
only a little after two o’clock, most 
of the peasantry seemed to be on 
their way home. As I turned the 


corner of one of the streets, I came 


upon two stout peasant women be- 
striding manfully their big, bony 
horses, in defiance of those notions 
which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with feminine delicacy. As 
they passed, a clear ringing voice 
cried, quite near me,—‘O, how 
The indignant excla- 
mation came from a sunny-faced 
English girl who was riding by with 
her father. I hope it is not heresy 
to suggest that our fair compatriot 
was not infallible in this particular 
judgment. The way in which la- 
dies ought to ride seems to be a 
matter of taste. A rude Béarnese 
woman, riding all her life after the 
masculine manner of her fore-mo- 
thers (if I may coin the word), 
might for all that be as modest as 
St. Agnes. 

One is also struck by the long, 
trough-shaped carts, with ponder- 
ous wheels, drawn by a team of 
cows, which serve all the purposes 
of the ordinary English horse and 
cart. From the centre of the cart 
projects a long thick pole, on each 
side of which the cows are placed. 
A strong horizontal beam is fixed 
at right angles to the end of the 
pole, and to this beam the horns 
of the beasts are fastened with 
large leathern straps. The driver 
takes his place at a little distance 
in front of the cows. He has a 
wand, some four or five feet in 
length, with which he lightly 


shocking ! 









touches the beam between the 
heads of the animals, uttering at 
the same time some exclamation 
in fatois—analogous, I daresay, to 
our chee-up,—and the beasts walk 
on at a very slow, regular pace. 
Each of them has a large bell hang- 
ing from its neck, which is rung by 
the motion. The driver marches 
carelessly in front, turning his head 
but seldom to see if his cows are 
following him. When they are 
lagging, he lays the wand lightly 
on the head-beam, and urges them 
in patois. ‘The use of cows, to the 
entire exclusion of draught-horses, 
seems to be peculiar to, and of 
great antiquity in, this country. 
The records of the province go 
back to a time when the Viscounts 
of Béarn made the tour of their 
small dominions in chariots—not 
very different in construction, pro- 
bably, from the rude carts of to- 
day—drawn by cows. A curious 
story of an incident that occurred 
in one of those semi-royal pro- 
gresses accounts for the presence 
of two cows, belled and yoked to- 
gether in the manner I have de- 
scribed above, in the arms of the 
province of Béarn and the town of 
Pau. 

An old chronicler relates, that 
one day a Viscount of Béarn, mak- 
ing a tour through his states in a 
car drawn by cows, for the purpose 
of personally inquiring into the 
condition of his subjects, met a 
great number of priests and people 
bearing in solemn procession the 
body of St. Volusieu, martyr of 
Guienne, massacred by the Arians, 
to a tomb built by the piety of the 
faithful. The viscount at once 
descended from his car, had the 
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precious relics placed in it, and 
accompanied them humbly on foot 
with the crowd. In memory of 
this event, he caused two cows to 
be added to the arms of the pro- 
vince. They still appear there, 
after the lapse of fourteen centuries. 

The streets of Pau are lively, 
bright, and clean. There are plenty 
of well-furnished shops, and in the 
best of them English is fairly spo- 
ken. The familiar labels of Bass, 
Inde Coope, and Allsopp, of Eng- 
lish pickles, sauces, and biscuits, 
meet the eye everywhere. Here 
are ‘ English tweeds’ in a window, 
and ‘ fixed price’ printed in brass 
letters on the glass. In handsome 
shops, arranged with great taste, 
the English lady can procure the 
newest stuffs quite as soon as on 
the Boulevard des Capucines. The 
English gentleman whose wardrobe 
needs renewal can have a coat 
made here in good English style, 
and not with that odious cut which 
Paris tailors call the coupe anglaise. 
There are several cab-stands in the 
town ; and the vehicles for hire are 
very good of their kind, which is 
as much as to say that they are 
vastly superior to the London cab. 
The fares, too, are low; a franc 
and a half an hour within the mu- 
nicipal boundary. ‘There is a great 
deal of building going on in Pau ; 
every year whole rows of new 
houses spring up, and old ones dis- 
appear, or are restored and beauti- 
fied by the dozen. At the present 
moment four churches—one of 
them, Trinity Church, for English 
and American Protestants, and 
another, the church of the Roman 
Catholic English mission—are in 
course of construction. ‘The in- 












































creasing influx of strangers requires 
additional accommodation; and 
for the present, at least, the land- 
lords of Pau are reaping golden 
harvests. Some long-headed peo- 
ple think they are sowing too 
largely even while they reap ; but 
every year brings a greater number 
of strangers than the last, and the 
inhabitants are confident that the 
stream of popularity will go on for 
ever. All the improvements are 
the work of a few recent years. 
There are many, still in the vigour 
of life, who remember the time 
when the face of a stranger was 
rarely seen in Pau. A middle-aged 
servant to whom I was talking of 
the present flourishing condition of 
the town, told me she remembers 
well the time when its streets were 
deserted, or, as she laconically ex- 
pressed it, when o# pouvait mettre 
Now, 


during the winter season, its hand- 


sa chemise dans les rues. 


some streets are gay with brilliant 
equipages, and thronged with peo- 
ple of many nations, in search of 
health and pleasure. The popula- 
tion of the town is about 23,000, 
The num- 
ber of these latter who come for 


exclusive of strangers. 


the winter is variously estimated 
at from four to seven thousand. 
The people of Pau know very 
well that the prosperity of their 
town depends on the reputation of 
its climate, and their amour-propre 
on this subject is very amusing. 
To judge from their mien when 
talking to strangers, a wet day 
would appear to be a phenomenon 
of very rare occurrence; and as 
for snow, though it falls every year, 
they seem to be as much astonished 
at the sight of it as they might be 
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When 
the weather is so thoroughly bad 
that they cannot represent it in 
some favourable light, they fall 
back on the assertion that it must 


at an invasion of gorillas. 


necessarily be much worse else- 
where. The discontented foreigner 
ought to be happy to find himself 
in Pau on a rainy or snowy day. 
Bad as his case is, he cannot com- 
plain when he thinks of the plight 
in which the rest of the human race 
find themselves. People who come 
here for the first time, and who 
complain of the weather, are always 
told that the particular year of their 
visit is a most exceptional one. 
‘Never in the lifetime ofthe oldest 
inhabitant has weather like this 
been seen in Pau.’ But let a bright 
sunshiny day come in the middle 
of January, and the natives are in 
great delight ; they triumphantly 
call attention to the clear heaven 
and warm sun, and exclaim, with a 
disdain of truth that is truly admi- 
rable, ‘ There is the ordinary Janu- 
ary weather for you.’ I have been 
told an amusing story of the owner 
of one of the best hotels in the 
town. In the depth of winter he 
will wear nothing over his white- 
calico blouse. 
he met a_ brother hotel-keeper 


One very cold day 


wrapped up in a greatcoat, and 
swathed to the eyes in woollen 
neckcloths. ‘Mon ami,’ he cried, 
‘what the devil are you doing? 
Do you want to spoil our affair? 
Why, to see you, one would think 
the day was cold.’ ‘But, ma foi, 
it is cold—wn froid de tous les dia- 
bles! If I went out in your sum- 
mer dress, 1 should come back 
with a cold that would lay me in 


my grave in a week,’ ‘Ah, gue 
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tu es donc bite! Look at me,’ 
lifting up the calico blouse, and 
showing the warm woollen garments 
underneath. Then, with a wink of 
the eye, ‘when ds é&rangers see 
me, mon ami, they begin to believe 
that they are deceiving themselves, 
and that the weather is not so bad 
as it looks. One must keep up 
the reputation of the climate, do 
you see.’ 

The inhabitants of Pau are not 
at all glad of the presence of the 
Queen of Spain in their town ; per- 
sonally she is by no means popu- 
lar, and indeed throughout France 
the Spaniards are generally regard- 
ed with a deep aversion. It is said 
that a great many of them, antici- 
pating disturbances in Madrid dur- 
ing the winter, have taken apart- 
ments here for the season; and 
therefore there is Jess room for the 
English and Russians, who are the 
favourite customers. It is also 
thought that people in England, 
who might otherwise come here for 
the winter, may be deterred by a 
fear that the price of apartments 
and provisions will be very much 
increased. However, to the stran- 
gers who have already arrived, and 
are comfortably settled for the win- 
ter, the presence of her Catholic 
Majesty is a great godsend. She 
forms an interesting and inexhaust- 
ible subject of conversation. Where 
she goes, what she has done, what 
she is doing, and what she is likely 
to do, are topics on which a great 
deal may be said. There is so 
much scandal connected with her, 
that her visit is most welcome to 
the numerous retailers of that arti- 
cle in the sunny capital of Béarn. 
Then it is something to have a live 
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queen—even a deposed queen—a 
king consort, and four or five princes 
to look at and talk about. 

Passing by the church of St. 
Martin one morning, my attention 
was attracted by a crowd of people 
that stretched from the gate of the 
castle to the door of the old church, 
a distance of only some thirty yards. 
It was twelve o’clock, and the day 
being a festival in the Spanish royal 
family, a mass was to be said, at 
which the full court would assist. 
I went into the church, an old, 
small, low, gloomy, straggling, and 
dirty edifice of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which was in possession of 
the Huguenots for sixty years, and 
was restored to the Catholics when 
Louis XIII. visited Pau. In the 
nave a small space had been clear- 
ed, and a filthy, faded red carpet 
had been laid down. Two prie- 
dieux, covered with green velvet, 
and fauteuils upholstered in the same 
material, but red, were placed in 
front, one of each on the right for 
the Queen, and on the left for the 
King. Immediately behind were 
placed three similar prie-dieux, with 
fauteuils ; behind these again, on 
the end of the dirty carpet, there 
were a few common rush-bottomed 
chairs. There was no barrier of 
any sort to keep back the crowd, 
and in fact, later on during the ser- 
vice, a poor peasant woman was so 
close to the Queen that the chair 
on which she knelt seemed to touch 
her Majesty’s fauteuil. There were 
a great many lights on the altar, 
and the brass chandeliers depend- 
ing from the chancel ceiling were 
filled with wax-lights, that gave a 
brilliant look to the sombre sanc- 
tuary of the ugly little church. 
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There were only a few people in 
it when I entered. Presently a 
bell began to ring, and a priest in 
a black soutane and short white 
surplice came out of the vestry, 
accompanied by a little boy in red 
and white, with a silver basin of 
holy water in his hands ; they went 
to the door of the church, and in a 
few moments the Queen and King 
appeared there. The priest took 
the basin of water from the boy, 
and presented it to her Majesty 
with a profound bow. She dipped 
her fingers in it, and sprinkling a 
little of the water on her face, made 
the sign of the cross on her fore- 
head, mouth, and breast ; the King 
did likewise, and the other mem- 
bers of the court as they followed. 
The little procession then moved 
up the nave, the Queen and King 
going first. The Queen’s troubles 
do not seem to sit heavily on her. 
The manners of dethroned sove- 
reigns have changed since Richard 
counted his way with groans,* and 
judging from her Catholic Majes- 
ty’s air of perfect contentment, one 
could almost believe the rumour 
that she has expressed to the fré- 
fet her intention of giving balls and 
receptions if she remains in Pau 
during the winter. She does not 
look a day older than she really is, 
and I am inclined to think that, 
but for her excessive embonpoint, 
she would look younger than her 
years. She is a large corpulent 
woman, and her face, on which the 
fat seems to lie in folds, is good- 


* K, Rich. Go, count thy way with sighs: 
I mine with groans. 
+ * * * e 
Twice for one step I'll groan, the way 
being short. 
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humoured enough, but gross and 
coarse. She has not the faintest 
shadow of the refined grace and 
dignified bearing which are sup- 
posed to be the signs of an illus- 
trious ancestry. She was very 
plainly dressed, and had all the air 
of a grosse bourgeoise as she waddled 
up the nave, leaning on the King’s 
arm. Having taken the place that 
had been prepared for her, she im- 
mediately commenced her devo- 
tions, crossing herself several times 
with great unction. I have seen 
big prayer-books with ladies in my 
time, but never did I see one so 
big as that from which her Catho- 
lic Majesty read her mass-prayers. 
Would it be too much to hope that 
the fervour of her piety may one 
day be proportioned to the size of 
her prayer-book? She followed the 
service with much seeming devo- 
tion, nor did she or any of the 
royal party at any time use the 
chairs that had been placed for 
them. They knelt or stood during 
the mass, which is the more re- 
markable as the French sit down 
during the greater part of it. 

The King looks quite an insig- 
nificant being beside his wife. He 
is a small, thin man, with close-cut, 
light-brown hair, and a thick 
moustache, but no beard. He has 
a helpless sort of expression, such 
as one sometimes remarks in men 
of a much lower rank who live in 
wholesome terror of their mates. 
I could not help thinking that if 
Miss Becker, or any other such 
strong-minded woman, saw their 
late majesties of Spain together, 
the appearance of the King would 
plead eloquently with her for that 
sex whose iniquitous adhesion to 
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the might-is-right doctrine she so 
vigorously denounces. 
Immediately behind their ma- 
jesties came a fat little man with a 
round head, dark watery eyes, and 
a dull unprepossessing face. He 
wore a long black garment like a 
cloak, and on his shoulders a short 
cape trimmed with thin purple cor- 
ding. 
gray, and his head was covered 
even in the church with a purple 
calotte. His long neck protruded, 
and his round head, bent very low, 
nodded with a tremulous, aspen- 
leaf movement as he walked up the 
nave. ‘There was no mistaking 
the famous Father Claret, confes- 
sor of the Queen and ex-bishop of 
Cuba. He passed within the altar- 
rails into the sanctuary, where a 
kneeling-stool had been specially 
placed for him to the left of the 
altar. Here he knelt with his 
hands clasped before him all 
through the mass, in an attitude 
of profound devotion. During the 
ceremony he never stirred, except 
when he stood up for the gospels ; 
even the round head, stretched out 
towards the altar, was kept per- 
fectly still. The old man seemed 
to be wholly absorbed in prayer, 
and one could not help thinking 
that he must be either a Tartuffe 
of the blackest dye, or a soul of 
rare saintliness. 


His hair was sparse and 


Even those who 
accept the latter alternative must 
admit that there is somewhat too 
much of an apparent straining after 
effect in his studied attitude of de- 
votion. 

After Father Claret came the 
Prince of the Asturias with his 
tutor, and two little princesses with 


their governesses. The prince is 
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a delicate-looking child, with a face 
and head of little promise. After 
the royal children came a few gen- 
tlemen attached to the court. 
There one, of the middle 
height and a stout figure, with a 
rather sensual face, dark eyes, 
black whiskers, a huge moustache, 
and slightly bald on the top of the 
head, who came in unnoticed and 
unnoticeable among the other at- 
tendants of the Queen. The star 
of some order was attached to the 
left breast of his plain evening 
coat. This was the individual 
whom some liberal French jour- 
nals have lately described, with a 
contemptuous flourish, as ‘ Ze nom- 
mé Marfori’ He did not seem 
to pay very respectful attention 
to the service, and went through 
the whole thing in a nonchalant, 
perfunctory sort of way. When 
the royal party had passed into the 
church, the crowd of people who 
had been waiting outside to see 
them go by rushed in pell-mell, 
and caused a great deal of disturb- 
ance as they pushed the chairs 
about and jostled each other in 


was 


striving to procure good places. 
All through the service there was 
a continual noise of people coming 
and going ; the giggling and whis- 
pering were quite audible; and 
unless the Queen was altogether 
absorbed in her devotions, she 
must have felt that for the moment 
she was the object of a very idle 
and disrespectful curiosity. The 
mass proceeded in the usual way ; 
but I noticed that the celebrant 
priest, when he came to the altar, 
made first an inclination to the al- 
tar itself, and then turning fully 
round, made another to the Queen 
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and King, who nodded their heads 
in return. 

On the conclusion of the mass 
a small procession was formed, and 
the royal party passed out of the 
church in the same order as when 
entering it, the priest and acolyte 
again presenting the holy water 
at the porch. A double row of 
people extended from the church- 
door to the castle-gate, who re- 
ceived the Queen in silence ; but 
most of the men lifted their hats, 


and the women made _ curtsies. 
Their majesties acknowledged 
these salutations; and Father 


Claret, who was clearly of opinion 
that a great deal of the homage 
was offered to himself, took off his 
huge Spanish hat and waved it 
right and left of him, bowing at 
the same time with true Castilian 
gravity. 

Since this time the private cha- 
pel of the Chateau has been fitted 
up for the royal family, and they 
are no longer obliged to go to the 
church of St. Martin when they 
want to hear mass. The Queen 
seems to pass her time agreeably 
enough. Every day she either 
visits her uncle, Don Sebastian 
—who occupies a beautiful villa 
outside the town—or takes long 
drives in the environs, accompanied 
by her husband or her son. She 
also receives daily the faithful 
Spaniards who have cast-in their lot 
with hers, or such foreigners as de- 
sire to pay their respects to her. 
The little princesses are taken to 
walk and play in the park every 
morning. They are always dressed 
in green and white—green dresses 
and very long white drawers and 
cloaks. Perhaps their stiff, old- 


fashioned air is attributable to 


their peculiar dress. They are all 
fair-haired, and do not promise to 
be prettier than the Queen their 
mother. ‘O dear, what ugly lit- 
tle creatures!’ is the exclamation 
one hears from English ladies as 
they pass. 

The Chateau of Pau, at present 
occupied by the exiled royal family 
of Spain, stands on the steep wes- 
tern extremity of the hill on which 
the southernmost half of the town 
is built. a verdant 
eminence, high above the smiling 


Perched on 


valley of the Gave, and command- 
ing as from a coign of vantage 
the beautiful scenery for which 
Pau is famous, with its graceful fa- 
cade in the style of the renaissance, 
and high-roofed flanking towers— 
the roofs are of a much later date 
than the towers themselves,—it in 
no way resembles the old feudal 
castle, with massive walls, loophole 
windows, and frowning battlements 
which we are wont to picture to 
ourselves as the typical residence 
of a great medizval chief. There 
was, indeed, a time when the cha- 
teau — part of which dates from 
the tenth century—possessed some 
of these characteristics; for an 
old chronicler speaks of the vast 
strength of the place, ‘impenetrable 
to human eye, and bristling with 
drawbridges,’ though, in fact, there 
were never more than two. But 
the drawbridges have long since 
been removed, and the inexperi- 
enced visitor has some difficulty 
in discovering where they stood. 
The present appearance of the 
chateau is not fitted to remind us 
of the grand old gothic fortress, 
described by early historians, from 








which the Viscounts of Béarn sal- 
lied forth, at the head of their 
mailed retainers, to join the cru- 
sading armies, to beat back the 
Saracen hosts from Saragossa, to 
punish the insolence of some in- 
surgent baron, or to vindicate 
their disputed claims to the sove- 
reignty of Navarre. The cha- 
teau in its modern state calls up 
more peaceful associations, — the 
brilliant jousts of arms to which 
illustrious knights came from dis- 
tant parts to combat for magni- 
ficent prizes offered by the lords 
of Béarn ; the rout of merry hun- 
ters that followed to the neigh- 
bouring forests the -famous Gaston 
Phébus, in whose stables there 
were two hundred beautiful horses, 
and in whose kennels there were 
more than sixteen hundred hounds; 
the minstrels and troubadours who 
sang love-tales in the halls of the 
same prince; or the ‘ parlement’ 
he held after dinner, surrounded 
by his knights and ladies, where 
affairs of all kinds were discussed, 
‘but chiefly,’ says the old chroni- 
cler, ‘ grands faits d'amour, prises 
et assauts de chateaux et de 
villes, batailles adressées et durs 
rencontres.’ There is a song writ- 
ten and composed by the above- 
mentioned Gaston Phébus, which 
is still remembered and sung by 
the people of Béarn. The song is 
short and simple. This is a trans- 
lation of it : 


‘ These mountains, which are so high, 
prevent me from seeing my 
love. 


If I knew where to see her or to 
meet her, I would cross the 
water without fear of being 
drowned. 
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But these mountains will become 
lower, and my love shall re- 
appear.’ 

One likes to picture to oneself 
‘the high prince and redoubtable 
seigneur, messire Gaston,’ as old 
Froissart calls him, on the top of 
the great donjon tower that bears 
his name, looking towards the 
grand chain of mountains and sing- 
ing his quaint love-song. There 
is a beautiful marble statue of him 
in the garden of the chateau. He 
is represented bareheaded — he 
never wore a hat of any kind— 
his handsome face turned to the 
Pyrenees, and caressing with his 
right hand his favourite hound, 
Tristan. 

But the name most intimately 
associated with the Chateau of Pau 
is that of the great Henri IV., the 
King Henry of Navarre of Macau- 
lay’s stirring ballad. In a small 
room on the second story the hero 
of Ivry was born, his mother hav- 
ing come across France a few days 
before her confinement, at the ex- 
press desire of her father, Henri IT. 
of Navarre, who was particularly 
anxious that his grandchild should 
be born in his ancestral castle. 
There was a report that the old 
king had made a will in favour of 
a certain lady for whom he enter- 
tained a very warm regard; and 
Jeanne d’Albret, who wished to 
gain possession of this will and 
destroy it, had thus an additional 
motive to leave her husband, who 
was at Compiégne, and make a 
journey of eighteen days across the 
kingdom. A few days after her 


arrival at the Chateau of Pau, the 
old king, her father, showed her a 
gold box with a long chain of the 
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‘You see this box ?” 
he said to her; ‘I shall give it to 
you with the will that is in it, if 
you have the courage en accouchant 
to sing me a Béarnese song, so 
that your child may not be given 
to whimpering and crabbedness.’ 
Jeanne promised, and kept her 
word. When the child was born, 
the king gave his daughter the box, 
saying, ‘ That is for you ;’ and took 
away the baby rolled up in a skirt 
of his coat, saying, ‘This is for me.’ 
The old man was in an ecstasy of 
joy. He covered the infant boy 
with kisses and caresses; and mak- 
ing him drink some Jurancon 
wine, cried, ‘Go, you will be a 
true Béarnais !’ 

Though the great Henry’s life 
was a very stormy one; though his 
sword was frequently red in battle, 
and his life perilled in deeds of 
high emprise, the whirlwind of war 
in which his white plume so often 
floated never swept over the capital 
of his little patrimony. The memo- 
ries of the don roi associated with 
the castle of Pau are pleasant and 
peaceful. Here he passed his time 
at the chase, mixing in the sports of 
his subjects, or making wild work 
among his queen’s pretty maids of 
honour. For his people he was al- 
ways ‘our Henry.’ His early child- 
hood had been passed among them, 
and as a barefooted urchin he 
had climbed the precipitous rocks 
of the Pyrenees with the peasant 
children of his own age. He was 
only five years old when Jeanne 
d’Albret took him to the French 
court. 


same metal. 


After spending eight years 
in Paris, he rejoined his mother at 
Pau in 1566. His return caused 
great joy in the province. The in- 
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habitants of Coarraze, where his 
childhood had been passed, came 
in a body to the Chateau to present 
some cheese to him with an ad- 
dress. An old man, leaning on a 
stick, advanced from the crowd 
that filled the courtyard, and spoke 
as follows : 

‘It is too great an honour for 
me to have a chat with you, our 
good prince, in this ¢te-a-téte 
fashion. Indeed, I refused to be 
the spokesman. But the people 
of our village and the neighbour- 
hood, in a conference they held, 
said: Gregory’s tongue wags well, 
and he is not such a fool as he 
looks. It is he who must make 
our compliments to Henry.—Since 
that time, i’faith, I set my head to 
work to put together something 
agreeable for you ; for I know you 
are a good companion, and like 
to be merry and laugh. But I 
could no more get anything out of 
my head than you could get oil out 
of a wall ; and for this reason it is 
well said that you can’t make an 
ass drink when he’s not thirsty. 
Seeing, then, that I could not in- 
vent anything pretty or funny to 
say to you, I hit upon a plan to 
make up for my stupid compli- 
ments : it was to bring you some 
cheese. O, this that I give you 
is very good ; you may brag of it. 
Our women have made it just like 
that you used to eat when you 
were a little chap. Come, take it 
without ceremony, and may God 
bless you! That’s what we all ask 
for with hue and cry (@ cors et a 
cris) like madmen.’ 

Henry took the cheese, and 
warmly thanked the orator. The 
villagers went away, after drinking 








the prince’s health, singing joyous 
songs, the refrain of which was, 
‘How good our prince is, and what 
capital wine he has’ 

When Henry inherited the throne 
of Navarre he used to go out among 
his people, talking familiarly with 
them; slapping one on the shoul- 
der, asking another for news of his 
wife, shaking hands with a third, 
and giving a kind word to every- 
body. When he met a strong, 
soldierly young fellow he used to 
say, ‘Would you carry a musket 
to defend me if I were attacked ?’ 
Here is one of his letters to a 
friend, dated from Pau: ‘ You 
great rascal, I shall go to Poyanne 
to-morrow with Madame Corisande, 
to plant your alleys. Good wine, 
good fire, good cheer. I embrace 
you.— Henry.’ Were not the peo- 
ple of Béarn right to inscribe on 
the pedestal of the statue of the 
bon roi that adorns the Place 
Royale of Pau, ‘Lou nouste Hen- 
rie,” ‘It is our Henry’? The 
cradle—a huge tortoiseshell—in 
which he was rocked is preserved 
in the castle, and is regarded as a 
very precious relic. Nearly two 
hundred years after the great king 
was laid in the vaults of St. Denis, 
his cradle figured among the ap- 
pointments of one of the most 
terrific dramas that have ever been 
played on the world’s stage. When, 
in the beginning of the French Re- 
volution, Loménie de Brienne tried 
to abolish the parliaments, and 
sent down the Duc de Grammont 
to deal summarily with the refrac- 
tory parliament of Pau, the old 
tortoiseshell in which the good 
king was cradled was brought forth 
from its obscurity. Here is Mr. 
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Carlyle’s description of what took 
place : 

“At Pau, in Béarn, where the 
old commandant had failed, the 
new one (a Grammont, native to 
them) is met by a procession of 
townsmen with the cradle of Henri 
IV., the palladium of their town ; 
is conjured, as he venerates this 
old tortoiseshell, in which the 
great Henri was rocked, not to 
trample on Béarnese liberty ; is in- 
formed that his Majesty’s cannon 
are all safe—in the keeping of his 
Majesty’s faithful burghers of Pau, 
and do now lie pointed on the 
walls there; ready for action.’ 
(History of the French Revolution, 
vol. i. bk. 1, ch. 8.) 

But we must not dwell longer on 
the pleasant memories of the Ver?- 
galant. There are other recollec- 
tions connected with the chateau 
of Pau, which deserve a place even 
in sO cursory a notice of it as this. 
The reformers, flying in terror of 
their lives from the rest of France, 
found a secure refuge in the capi- 
tal of Béarn, and a powerful pro- 
tectress in the beautiful and cele- 
brated Marguerite de Valois, ‘ the 
fourth of the Graces, the tenth of 
the Muses,’ as her courtiers loved 
to call her, ‘ the pearl of the Valois,’ 
born, says the legend, from a pearl 
that her mother swallowed. It was 
during the reign of this queen and 
her husband, Henri II., that the 
chateau was restored and embel- 
lished in its present style. Here 
the lovely sister of Francis I. 
received and treated with much 
honour, giving them sometimes 
state-rooms in her castle, Calvin, 
Roussel, Desperriers, Marot, and 
other professors of the new doc- 
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trines. In splendid halls, deco- 
rated by the best Italian artists, 
the ‘Marguerite des Margierites,’ 
surrounded by her maids of honour, 
listened to and told true tales of 
love—not often, indeed, such as 
would be considered tellable in our 
drawing-rooms—discussed complex 
questions of philosophy and theo- 
logy, or gave brilliant theatrical 
entertainments, in which the best 
comedians of Italy ridiculed the 
practices of Roman ecclesiastics. 
Often, too, about this time, the 
Queen and her guests made the 
halls ring with the merry song then 
much in vogue, ‘O moines, 6 
moines, il faut vous marier.’? Later 
on, under Jeanne d’Albret, the 
Huguenots were completely trium- 
phant, and the Catholic religion 
was proscribed, The great major- 
ity of the people of Pau and the 
neighbourhood then professed the 
reformed faith, but with the con- 
version of Henri IV. to Catholi- 
cism the fortunes of the Huguenots 
began to wane, and after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes Pro- 
testantism was almost extinguished 
in Béarn. 

But it is time to turn from these 
chequered memories of distant cen- 
turies, and eloquent relics of a civi- 
lisation that has passed away for 
ever, to subjects of more immedi- 
ate and personal interest. Every 
year a certain portion of the British 
population is obliged to migrate 
southward as the winter comes on. 
Some of them are stricken with a 
deadly malady, for which a genial 
climate is the only cure, if, indeed, 
a cure is possible. Many of this 
class come to Pau; the climate has 
a certain reputation, the scenery is 
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unsurpassed, every English comfort 
is procurable, there is no lack of 
agreeable society, the town is gay 
and cheerful, and is only thirty 
hours from London. As to cli- 
mate, it is, of course, impossible to 
predicate of any single station that 
its climate is equally good—or good 
at all—for all persons suffering from 
chest-diseases. These diseases are 
so subtle, complicated, and dissimi- 
lar, that the question of suitability 
of climate is affected by many con- 
siderations which none but an 
experienced doctor can fully ap- 
preciate ; but though a non-profes- 
sional, I may venture to say that, 
for invalids in the earlier stages of 
chest-disease, a sojourn of a couple 
of winters in Pau will be highly 
beneficial. Personally, I consider 
it preferable to the French Medi- 
terranean stations. There are some 
constitutions to which the sea-air 
and dry winds are injurious, and 
for them Pau, with its still, genial 
atmosphere, will be the best resi- 
dence. Its proximity to the snow- 
covered Pyrenees renders the tem- 
perature in the depth of winter 
lower than that of Cannes or the 
sheltered Corniche towns; but no 
matter how cold the nights are, it 
is but seldom the invalid is deprived 
of a few hours of warm sunshine, 
and, unless he is extremely deli- 
cate, of an agreeable saunter in the 
middle of the day. Sometimes 
even in the beginning of January 
the noonday temperature of shel- 
tered walks well exposed to the 
sun is unpleasantly high. The 
mistral—that bane of most south- 
ern stations—is unknown, and the 
keen winds that render the Medi- 
terranean towns so unsafe in the 
YY 
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spring are scarcely felt at all at 
Pau. 

For these reasons the town is 
much frequented by persons more 
or less delicate. There are four 
English doctors here, and about a 
dozen French—one of whom has 
sO great a reputation that people 
come from Paris to consult him— 
and the number of apothecaries is 
calculated to make one feel uncom- 
fortable. Nor are these apotheca- 
ries in the style of the meagre old 
caitiff who sold poison in Verona 
erewhile, but fat flourishing gentle- 
men, who drive a roaring trade, 
and on whom the world sits lightly. 

But it is not invalids alone who 
come to Pau for the winter. The 
great body of the visitors are in 
perfectly good health, and come 
merely to accompany some delicate 
member of their families, or to avoid 
the harsh northern winter. There 
is plenty of amusement during the 
season for those who are strong 
enough to take part in it; there is 
an English club, well supplied with 
books and newspapers ; there is a 
pack of foxhounds, and good sport 
for the Continent ; and a pretty fair 
hunter can be hired for eight or ten 
pounds a month. There is a nice 
theatre, at which the best French 
plays are performed by a tolerable 
company; and there is also an Ita- 
lian opera season of a couple of 
months, but the opera-goer must 
not expect such a treat as Mr. Guy 
or Mr. Mapleson provides. There 
are plenty of balls during the sea- 
son, and no lack of pretty girls to 
dance with. Handsome carriages 
can be had cheap, horses are only 
three to five francs a-day, and 
everybody who is not forbidden to 
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do so by the doctor rides. Every 
Thursday there is a military band 
on the ‘Place Royale, and society 
of all classes musters in force to 
look at and criticise itself. In 
these favourable circumstances, the 
amount of flirtation carried on de- 
fies calculation. In the English 
portion of Pau society it is said 
that there were sixteen or twenty 
marriages last year; so that lovely 
woman did not spread her silken 
nets in vain. I have heard of some 
very unchivalrous bachelors, who, 
when the meshes were softly clos- 
ing round them, broke away, and 
were next heard of in some out- 
landish German or Italian town ; 
but notwithstanding a few such 
failures, a net result of twenty mar- 
riages in some six months, in a 
population of three or four thou- 
sand, with an immense percentage 
of invalids and children, is a fact 
that may well excite the hopes of 
matrons with eligible young ladies 
to dispose of. 

Society in Pau is divided into 
two great bodies, which are sepa- 
rated by a rather sharp line of de- 
marcation. On one side are the 
English, who associate together to 
the exclusion ofall foreigners ; and 
on the other the French, Russians, 
and Americans, who fraternise with 
one another, and form a society 
much more agreeable to my mind 
than that of the English. There 
are a few delightful houses where 
all the nationalities can mix to- 
gether on a friendly footing. A 
great number of Russians visit Pau 
during the winter, and they and 
the Americans are attracted to each 
other by an unaccountable sympa- 
thy. The very antipathy of the 
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principles by which Russian and 
American public and social life are 
regulated seems only to draw the 
two peoples more closely together. 
I think, however, that the fellow- 
feeling between them is merely su- 
perficial. It arises from political 
transactions which are a puzzle to 
most of us. The Americans and 
Russians far surpass the English in 
the /uxe of their entertainments. 
The toilettes of their ladies are ex- 
travagant to a degree of which few 
Englishwomen can form an idea. 
A Russian lady who received the 
English last year ceased to send 
them invitations after her first ball. 
‘The women were so shabby that 
they spoiled the room,’ was her 
excuse. 

The great sin of Pau society, of 
every class and nationality, is its 
addictedness to tittle-tattle and 
scandal. In this beautiful south- 
ern town people have no serious 
pursuits to occupy them, and the 
one unfailing and universal resource 
is gossip. Nobody has anything 
to do except to talk of his or her 
neighbours, and under these favour- 
able conditions the arts of gossip- 
ing and scandal-mongering have 
been carried to a perfection un- 
known in the busy circles of our 
northern isle. It is the same in 
every southern town much fre- 
quented by strangers. In all such 
places everybody’s business seems 
to be to talk of everybody else, 
and not always in the most charit- 
able or truthful terms. There are 
some who have spent the best part 
of a lifetime at this work, and they 
are adepts whose proficiency is 
truly wonderful; by the long la- 
bour of years they have wrought 
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themselves into a sort of marvel- 
lously complete machine for the 
spontaneous production of news 
about everybody. The news is 
not always true, nor always edify- 
ing, but it is none the worse for 
that. A few old people are to be 
found in every winter station to 
whom gossip—all the better if it 
is scandalous—is as the breath of 
their nostrils. They are mostly 
pious old maids, and they have 
always at hand phials of the nigre 
succus loliginis, with which they 
delight to blacken the snowiest 
reputations. Artists of the same 
class are of course to be found 
in some favourably-circumstanced 
English towns, but the Napoleonic 
dictum holds true of the scandal- 
mongering gossip no less than of 
the warrior ; it is opportunity that 
reveals the latent capacity of the 
man—or in this case I should ra- 
ther say, the woman. Now, in 
Pau there is a wealth of opportu- 
nity such as rarely falls to the lot 
of mortals; rich idle people are 
gathered together there from every 
quarter of the globe, and most of 
them seem to think that the fact of 
being in a strange country entitles 
them to a license they would never 
be allowed at home. Accordingly 
a considerable number of reputa- 
tions are compromised every sea- 
Just listen to old Miss Dash, 
wholesale and retail dealer in gos- 
sip and scandal, in her first con- 
versation with her newly-arrived 
young friend, Mrs. Jones. The 
old lady belongs, of course, to the 
English section of society ; but her 
tastes in scandal, as will be seen, 
are of the most liberal cosmopoli- 
tan character : 


son. 
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‘My dear, Pau is a dreadful 
town. You can have no idea of 
what it is like. You won’t mind 
a friend saying it, but, my dear 
Mrs. Jones, one must be very 
careful. There is temptation in 
the very air of the’ place. There 
are people here, I assure you, who 
do nothing but talk scandal of 
their neighbours from morning till 
night ; and I’m sorry to have to 
tell you, my dear, that there is a 
great deal of truth in what they 
say. Just look at that pretty 
Spanish lady whom Mr. Jones was 
praising so much yesterday—by 
the way, I could never make out 
what it is that men find to admire 
in her. Well, I cannot tell you 
how many times she ran away from 
her husband—indeed, all I wonder 
at is that he ever took her back 
again,—and yet she is received in 
respectable houses as if she was a 
model of all the virtues. You did 
not, of course, know the Russian 
Princess Glimskinsky, who was 
here last year, and had the premier 
in the Maison Rouge quite near 
you. My dear, my old cheeks 
burn when I think of that shame- 
less woman. I daresay Mrs. 
Brown was telling you of the 
pretty little Madame de: la Lége- 
reté, who made such a sensation 
here last season. Everybody, from 
the préfet down, was going to her 
balls and sotrées dansantes. Those 
odious French people were all mad 
about her; and my wicked young 
friend, Captain Blazes, of the Hus- 
sars—a nephew of my cousin, 
Mrs. Anne Blazes, my dear,—lost 
his heart to the bold wretch. I 
knew nothing good could come 
of it all, and I was not at all sur- 
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prised when I heard one morning 
that she had taken French leave 
of her husband, and gone off with— 
whom do you think, my dear ?— 
the tenor of the Italian opera com- 
pany! And worst of all, that pret- 
ty little Mrs. Smith who was out 
here last year, and who was not 
long married. You can’t imagine 
all the wicked things people said 
about her and that graceless young 
scamp, Willy Jenkins. My sister 
Jane and I, indeed, are looking 
out for the Divorce Court Intelli- 
gence, as there was some talk of 
the law. Some people say there is 
not a word of truth in the whole 
thing, and I’m sure I hope they 
are right; but there’s never smoke 
without fire.’ 

The sublime scorn with which 
old maids of this class speak of 
the Queen of Spain is very amus- 
ing. They profess to have a pro- 
found horror of her name, which 
accords but ill with the eagerness 
with which they gather intelligence 
of all her movements, and try to 
get a good view of her or any of 
the royal family. I have always 
observed that this kind of old 
maid is highly conservative in her 
political opinions. It may be 
merely a coincidence, or it may 
be owing to some mysterious sym- 
pathy such as regulates the action 
of electric currents. Be that as it 
may, the fact is that gossipping old 
maids have nearly always a pro- 
found respect for royalty in all its 
developments, and are as firm be- 
lievers as Filmer in the divine 
right. In the porch of the church 


of St. Martin, on the morning of 
the royal mass which I have de- 
scribed above, I saw two familiar 
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They were my friend 


figures. 
Miss Dash and her sister Jane. 
They curtsied very deeply when 


Queen Isabella passed ; and, as I 
came up just then, one of them 
whispered to me, ‘O, do tell us 
which is M/7ster Marfori 

Of course Miss Dash is the type 
of only one class of Pau gossips, 
and not a large class, for the rea- 
son that many years must be 
passed in the acquisition of the 
various qualifications that are ne- 
cessary to the perfection of the 
character. The gossips that you 
meet in great numbers everywhere, 
and that form the great body of 
the fluctuating Pau society, are 
dilettanti collectors of miscellane- 
ous news. They try to find out if 
you are rich, or of good. family ; 
how much you pay for your apart- 
ment ; who your wife is; whether 
she had any fortune, and how 
much; why you married her; if 
you get on well together—and on 
this point the chances are ten to 
one that the verdict is against you. 
This class of gossips is more harm- 
less than the Miss Dashes, but per- 
haps more annoying. 

My space is full, but I cannot 
finish this article without some 
more particular mention than I 
have yet made of the unrivalled 
scenery of Pau. ‘The view from 
the Place Royale is magnificent: 
a rich valley watered with a mean- 
dering river; the thickly-wooded, 
vine-covered slopes of Jurancon 
and Bizanos, dotted with chateaux 
and villas; and far beyond the 
long line of snow-covered Pyrenean 
peaks rising in vast terraces against 
the clear blue sky. In the centre 
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is the Pic du Midi, towering aloft 
in serene and lonely grandeur, 
and so steep that the snow-flakes 
can hardly find a resting place on 
its black precipitous flanks. At'mid- 
day, when the bright sunlight is 
flashing on the snow, the whiteness 
of the mountains is so dazzling 
that the eye turns with pleasure 
from them to the grateful hues of 
the fertile valley. Even while I 
write, its luxuriant vegetation is 
gorgeous with rich autumnal tints, 
red, yellow, green, of a thousand 
different shades, blent together in 
divine harmony. In and out, 
through the thick brushwood and 
the yellow-leaved poplars, winds the 
rushing river, here hidden behind 
the trees, and there coming again 
into view, glittering in the sunlight 
like a gem of rare lustre in a deep 
setting of gold. 

There is a walk leading from the 
Place Royale to the chateau, that 
has been constructed in recent 
years, and commands an uninter- 
rupted view of this beautiful land- 
It is sheltered from evéry 
harsh breath of wind, and is much 
frequented by invalids. There in 
the depth of winter the sun is 
always warm, and looks kindly on 
the stricken 
genial rays are as the breath of 
life. Ah me! it makes one sad to 
see them, with their feeble gait, 


scape. 


ones to whom his 


wan, sunken cheeks, and_ bright, 
bright eyes; to hear the hollow, 
rending cough; and to think of 
the ‘strangers’ corner’ in the si- 
lent dwelling-place hard by the 
town, where many who came to 
Pau in 
sleeping for ever. 


the same condition are 











THE BRITISH PLAYGOER, 
AND ALL THAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM. 


THE play-going British Public is a 
many-headed animal, but its many 
The 
unanimity of people who agree 
upon the stage is nothing at all to 
the unanimity of the people who 
The 
community of opinion is brought 
about in both cases by analogous 


heads have only one voice. 


agree in the pit and gallery. 


means—the super-master in one 
case, and the enthusiastic friends 
or enemies of the manager or au- 
thor or actors in the other. I do 
not mean to imply that there is 
ordinarily to be found in English 
theatres anything in the shape of 
such an organised c/ague as fills the 
centre of the pit of every theatre 
in Paris ; the British c/ague is ordi- 
narily without organisation, but it 
is on that account all the more ef- 
fective ; its expressions of approval 
or disapprobation bear an appear- 
ance of genuineness which is alto- 
gether wanting in cases where a 
claque is paid to applaud or to hiss. 
It is true that an experienced play- 
goer can easily distinguish between 
applause which proceeds from a 
judicious appreciation of an actor’s 
talent, and applause which proceeds 
from a gushing determination to 
carry everything by acclamation ; 
but the large majority of playgoers 
are not at all experienced in these 
matters, and are only too ready to 
indorse any opinion which their 


self-appointed leaders may think 
proper to express. As a rule, an 
ordinary playgoer, who pays for 
admittance, goes to his seat with a 
good-natured intention to make the 
best of everything that the manage- 
ment in its bounty provides for his 
accommodation and entertainment. 
He accepts, with quiet submission, 
an unapportioned seat in a dress- 
circle, for which he has to pay five 
shillings (and in addition a tax of 
twenty per cent on this to the box- 
keeper), and from which he can 
only escape by clambering over the 
heads of the people behind him. 
He submits pretty patiently to a 
‘ wait’ of thirty-five minutes between 
each act, and he cheerfully pays 
a shilling for a halfpennyworth of 
tepid ice. When the curtain rises 
he takes everything that is set be- 
fore him with a gentle, touching 
faith in its possibility, and unhesi- 
tatingly honours all calls that are 
made upon his credulity by authors, 
managers, and actors. 

That an impenetrable forest shall 
always take the form of eight sym- 
metrical trees, planted with mathe- 


matical accuracy in two parallel 
rows, and backed by a mass of 
tangled brushwood ; that guests at 
a supper shall only sit round three 
sides of the table ; that four or five 
persons conversing in a room shall 
do so standing in a row; that the 


























windows of a nobleman’s drawing- 
room shall only reach half-way to 
the ceiling; that the inside of a 
house is much bigger than the out- 
side ; that gentlemen of undoubted 
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breeding shall wear their hats in- 
doors in the presence of ladies of 
exceptional refinement; that the 
drawing-rooms of people of taste 
and fortune are always decorated 


DRAWING-ROOM SCENE FROM COMEDY OF § MODERN MANNIE RS.’ 


with pink panels, trimmed with 
gold mouldings, and never papered 
on any account ; that the introduc- 
tion of gas into private houses dates 
from the reign of (say) Edward the 
Fifth ; that a transparent moon is 
a triumph of scenic ability; that 


sherry, in decanters, has always a 
head to it; that champagne is the 
common beverage of the nobility 
at all hours of the day and night ; 
that a mortgagee can at any mo- 
ment foreclose ; that for an old or 
otherwise undesirable lover to hand 





WICKED GUARDSMAN PLOTTING TO ENTRAP A PRETTY MILLINER. 


over his promised bride to any gen- 
tleman whom dramatic justice may 
point out as the proper person for 
her to marry, and for the situation 


to be accepted cheerfully, on the 
spot, by all parties concerned, is 
an every-day bit of magnanimity 
and resignation ; that the upsetting 
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of a table may readily be mistaken 
for the howling of the storm; that 
a noise like the springing of an 
exaggerated rattle conveys a faith- 
ful idea of the falling of a house, 
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the noise of carriage-wheels, or the 
smashing of glass; that pieces of 
broken crockery shaken up in a 
basket represent the kind of noise 
that a comic gentleman would make 





THE SAME, AS SEEN IN THE BURLINGTON ARCADE. 


in falling through a skylight; that 
it is usual for guests at a party to 
express open and undisguised ad- 
miration of the magnificence of the 
rooms in which they are entertain- 
ed; that valets wear powder; that 
a groom of the chambers wears a 
canary coat; and that in the best- 
regulated establishment there is 
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HIS LORDSHIP’S VALET. 





always one comic footman in an 
exaggerated livery and impossible 
whiskers, whose only duty it is to 
announce names wrongly, and to 
fall down with a tray ofices and ap- 
ples ;—these are concessions which 
the British playgoer is called upon 
to make so frequently, and which 
he does make so unhesitatingly, 
that it can only be supposed that 
he is under the impression that he 
is assisting at a state of existence 
wholly abnormal in itself, and hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the 
complex but familiar social organi- 
sation which flourishes all round 
the dramatic temple in which he 
is sitting. 

It is required of him that he 
shall believe that, when a gentle- 
man who is giving a party wishes 
to speak confidentially with any of 
his guests, it is usual for him to 
interrupt a polka (the only drawing- 
room dance recognised upon the 














and all that is expected of him, 


stage), by requesting his guests to re- 
tire tosome otherapartment—which 
they do, with the best possible grace, 
bowing ceremoniously as they leave 
the room. It not unfrequently 
happens that he is called upon to 
allow that crimson neckties and 
pumps form portions of the dinner- 
dress of an English gentleman of 


the present day. He must always 
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be prepared to admit that when an 
Eastern monarch commands his 
Bayadéres or Odalisques to dance 
before him, he is not at all offended 
if they all dance with their backs 
towards him ; and indeed he must 
not be surprised to find that a 
troupe of fifty or sixty ballet-girls 
forms part of the corps d’armée of 


every general officer. He must 
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believe that ‘lights down’ means 
pitchy night, and that the people 
who occupy the stage under such 
circumstances are wholly invisible 
to each other, though they are per- 
fectly visible to him. He must 
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DANCING PLOUGHBO\. 


PERSIA. 


accept as hardy rustics young ladies 
who stand in the third position, 
with hand on hip, and have ‘ fig- 
ures’ and chignons. He must be- 
lieve that the addition of a cloak 
or a strange hat to a gentleman’s 
ordinary attire is sufficient to dis- 
guise him from his own mother. 
He must accept the theory that 
gentlemen who rescue young ladies 
from the clutches of melo-dramatic 
ravishers, and whose names are 
printed in large type in the bills, 
are accompanied by music, now 
soft, now stirring, wherever they go. 
He must be prepared to admit that 
great moral 
accompanied physical 
strength, and that one good man is 
at any time equal to twelve bad 
ones. He must allow that young 
ladies of high distinction are in the 


strength is always 
by great 
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habit of rambling alone in dismal 
forests, long after the rest of the 
family have gone to bed, and that, 
rambling under such circumstances, 
they always meet with a villain and 
a thunderstorm. He must accept 
the proposition that bad men are 
in the habit of revealing in solilo- 
quies their most audacious projects, 
and that whenever they do so, a 
good man is crouching behind a 
bush, listening to them. He must 
not be surprised to find that a pis- 
tol discharged into the air kills 
any one whose death the structure 
of the piece demands. He must 
also learn to look upon moustaches 
as ephemeral things that may drop 
off at any moment, and that nobody 
ever leaves a room without stop- 
ping to make a speech at the door. 

His good-nature is severely tax- 
ed whenever he is called upon to 
witness the representation of a 
dumb or blind character, or an 
idiot, but it never fails to honour 
the drafts made upon it. He must 
not be surprised to learn that dumb 
people whose education has not 
included a knowledge of the finger- 
alphabet possess powers of panto- 
mimic narration (if you only give 
them room enough) which throw 
mere vocal eloquence altogether 
into the shade. He must always 
be prepared to find that there is 
always somebody at hand who can 
readily interpret a dumb person’s 
gestures into a long and _ highly 
complex narration, requiring the 
nicest discrimination in the selec- 
tion of high-flown metaphoric 
phrases on the part of the inter- 
preter. He must not allow any 
preconceived ideas of the draw- 
backs which attend a state of blind- 
ness to militate against the theory 


that people so afflicted are, of all 
people in the world, the best qua- 
lified to unravel the mysteries with 
which a complicated murder-case 
is surrounded ; and he must allow, 
in a general way, that blind people, 
as a body, see with much greater 
distinctness than people who only 
have the use of mere eyes. He 
will find that idiots have a special 
faculty of expressing themselves in 
blank verse, and that in the matter 
of poetic apostrophe nobody can 
approach them; and he will learn 
that they, in common with all dumb 
and blind people, are admirable 
amateur detectives. He will also 
learn that dumb people can always 
hear, and that these three classes 
of unfortunates share with the Old 
Lady of Banbury Cross the ques- 
tionable privilege of having music 
wherever they go. 

If the British playgoer is taken 
on board a man-of-war, he will find 
that its officers are always dressed 
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in full uniform with cocked hats, 
and that a naval captain wears a 
moustache and long hair, and car- 








and all that is expected of him. 


ries a telescope. He will find that 
in action the captain is afraid of 
nothing in the world except the 
discharge of his own pistol, and 
that there is always a marine on 
board who is a prominent coward. 
This marine has usually been either 
a tailor or a tripe-dresser, and he 
always ccmes from Whitechapel. 
Although a dreadful coward in 
times of peace, he performs prodi- 
gies of valour when he engages the 
enemy, and indeed it is generally 
owing to his intrepid but, at the 
same time, judicious course of 
action that Great Britain is not 
eventually swept from the map of 
Europe. The British playgoer 
will also learn that the crew of a 
man-of-war is composed of hardy 
tars in blue-satin trousers, small 
waists, and diamond earrings, who 
dance hornpipes with two union 
jacks apiece ; also that an action 
at sea is often conducted from one 
of the lower decks. 

But it is when the British play- 
goer is called upon to assist at the 
proceedings of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court that the most unreason- 
able demands are made upon his 
simple faith in managers and their 
subordinates. It is then that he 
is required to believe that the as 
sertions of the counsel for the 
Crown, in a murder-case, not un- 
frequently form the principal evi- 
dence against the prisoner; that 
the evidence for the prosecution is 
invariably overthrown by the sug- 
gestions made by the counsel for 
the defence ; that the evidence of 
the accused one’s husband (or wife, 
as the case may be) is conclusive 
evidence of the prisoner’s inno- 
cence; that all comic witnesses 
begin by getting into the jury-box 
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by mistake, and that all deaf-and- 
dumb witnesses are allowed to give 
their evidence from the floor of the 
court, which is cleared of obstruc- 
tions that they may have plenty of 
sea-room. He is required to be- 
lieve that all leading counsel are 
about eighteen or twenty years of 
age, and that they all wear what 
the late Mr. Albert Smith happily 
described as ‘an eyebrow on the 
upper lip ;’ that a judge is to allow 
himself to disbelieve evidence of 
the most conclusive description 
on the ground that no prisoner 
with such an eye as that possessed 
by the particular prisoner whose 
case is under consideration could 
possibly be guilty of the charges 
brought against him. He must 
not be surprised to discover that 
the prisoner turns out to be the 
judge’s long-lost son, a connec- 
tion by marriage of the foreman 
of the jury, and an early friend 
of the counsel for the defence. 
He will learn that the cheers 
which sometimes herald the ac- 
quittal of a popular malefactor are 
generally led by the learned judge 
upon the bench, and that the whole 
thing winds-up with a chorus in 
which every member of the court 
has a voice. He will also learn 
that civil actions of all descrip- 
tions, particularly actions of eject- 
ment and probate causes, are tried 
at sessions of Oyer and Terminer, 
and that the defendant in such 
actions is always placed in the 
dock handcuffed and guarded by 
two soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
He will further be required to 
believe that the title-deeds to es- 
tates of incalculable value and 
long inheritance are comprised in 
a sheet of letter-paper, and that 








the owner (rightful or otherwise) 
for the time being always carries 
them in his pocket-book; also 
that the omission of a stamp 
from a deed of settlement effec- 
tually bars any action that may 
be brought upon it. Illegitimate 
sons, he will find, can inherit 
peerages; and all wills may be 
acted upon immediately on the 
death of the testator. Arrest for 
debt before judgment is still in 
vogue, and the last utterances ofa 
dying criminal are quite sufficient 
to vest an estate in anybody 
whom it may occur to him to 
mention. 

If the unfortunate spectator is 
called upon to assist at a wedding 
in high life, he must be prepared 
to find that the bride and bride- 
groom, with their respective contin- 
gents, go to St. George’s Hanover 
Square on foot ; that all the noble- 
men and ladies invited wear even- 
ing dress, and that if any family- 
difficulty occurs to interrupt the 
proceedings, there is no fitter arena 
for its adjustment than the church- 
steps. They will also find that 
the’ beadle attached to the sacred 
edifice is a grotesque personage 
in a comic livery, selected, no 
doubt, by irreverent churchwardens 
as a pleasant satire on ritualistic 
extravagances. 

A piece that involves a war or 
an Indian mutiny is a terrible tax 
on the British playgoer’s complais- 
ance. He will find that the most 
fearful international ruptures owe 
their origin to utterly insignificant 
causes; such as the determina- 
tion of a British lieutenant to 
marry the daughter of a French 
captain at any sacrifice, or the 
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determination of a British chaplain 
to convert (broadly to Christianity 
as a first step, and then to Pro- 
testantism as a matter of detail) 
the lovely daughter of an excitable 
Thug. This determination was, in- 
deed, the mainspring of a recent 
spectacular play, in which the re- 
sistance of the young lady’s friends 
to the proposed conversion was so 
extremely obstinate that no less an 
event than the Indian mutiny was 
the direct consequence of the re- 
verend gentleman’s interference. 
Whether it was altogether worth 
while that British subjects should 
undergo all the horrors of that mu- 
tiny in order that the Thuggess in 
question should be converted to 
Christianity, or whether, taking the 
fearful consequences of the inter- 
ference into consideration, it would 
not have been better policy on the 
whole to have allowed the young 
woman to live and die in the re- 
ligion of her ancestors, are ques- 
tions which the British playgoer 
must on no account venture to ask 
himself. 

These are a few of the demands 
which managers and authors are 
encouraged to make upon the good- 
nature of this smiling martyr. It 
is true that, here and there, hon- 
ourable exceptions are to be found 
who do their best to make their 
stage a fair reflex of the outside 
world. They go too far, perhaps, 
when they attempt Derby-days 
and express trains ; and, until the 
British playgoer learns to applaud 
the success of such attempts at re- 
alisation, and not their mere auda- 
city, they will probably answer the 
purpose of the spirited managers 
who place them upon the stage. 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL. 





THE most enterprising and expe- 
rienced of English travellers, Cap- 
tain Burton, has just given to the 
world the results of his latest 
achievement in exploration, and 
by doing so opens up to European 
knowledge the “erra incognita of 
the interior of the newest empire 
in the world, and the onlymonarchy 
in the great western continent. 
Possessed as he is of physical cou- 
rage and strength enough to go 
anywhere and to do anything, and 
of moral courage and strength to 
stick to his opinions, however un- 
popular, and to do battle for his 
convictions after a style whose 
vigour leaves nothing to be desired, 
he has done a great public service 
in enlightening so fully and with 
so much detail that large section 
of modern society which will not 
be offended at being supposed to 
know little about ‘the Brazil’ ex- 
cept its geographical position and 
its not too good name in the money 
market. In every sense the subject 
is a most interesting one. The mere 
existence of the empire of the Bra- 
zil presents itself as a phenome- 
non, first, because it has its ‘loca- 
tion’ in America, and secondly, 
because it presents so strong and 
strange a contrast to Mexico. The 
empire of the Brazil s ; therefore 
imperial institutions are not incom- 
patible with the air of America, 
nor is stable government impos- 


sible to Latin races of the New 
World. It is now nearly fifty years 
since Don Pedro assumed the scep- 
tre, and during that time the im- 
perial authority has been as little 
menaced at Rio as at St. Petersburg 
or London; whereas in Mexico 
during the same period the revolu- 
tions before Maximilian numbered 
two hundred and forty. The more 
remote regions of this rich, beauti- 
ful, and exceptional country are so 
little known that ‘even at Rio de 
Janeiro few would believe that the 
valley of the Rio de Sad Francis- 
co, popularly but ungeographically 
called the Southern Mississippi, is 
in any but a state of nature,’ says 
Captain Burton, and then details 
the process by which he meant to 
qualify himself to instruct Rio and 
foreign parts—a programme which 
he carried out in five months, 
though, he says, ‘as many years 
might most profitably be devoted 
to the Rio de Sad Francisco alone, 
and even then it would be difficult 
to produce of it an exhaustive 
description.’ He was to explore 
what he believes to be the future 
seat of empire by the way of the 
grand artery, to make known the 
vastness of its wealth and the im- 
mense variety of its productions, 
which appear to comprise every- 
thing which human beings require, 
beginning with salt and leaving off 
with diamonds. When he began 









his journey everything was favour- 
able to the advance of external 
knowledge of the Brazil. The Rio 
de Sao Francisco and the Sweet- 
water Mediterranean farther north 
had been thrown open to the mer- 
chant-ships of all nations ; the 
minister of agriculture and public 
works had despatched a steamer 
to be put together on the upper 
course of the stream; the presi- 
dent of Minas (a country as large 
as all England, and as fertile) had 
granted to a Brazilian engineer a 
concession to exploit by steamer 
the tributary valley of the Rio das 
Velhas. In addition, an English 
surveyor was laying out a line of 
rails to connect the capital of the 
empire with the city of Sabard, the 
future St. Louis; thus linking to 
the southern Atlantic the water- 
way which receives a thousand 
streams, but now only drains 8800 
square leagues of one province, 
and supports but two millions of 
population instead of twenty. All 
through Captain Burton’s descrip- 
tion this lavishness, this. waste, 
strikes the reader—the vast mate- 
rial wealth still buried in the earth, 
the splendid natural productions 
with comparatively so few to profit 
by them. But if Captain Burton 
is enthusiastic about the present 
of the Brazil, he is far more so 
about its future. The fabulous Z7 
Dorado, which lent a poetical halo 
to the cruelty and avarice of the 
earliest European conquerors of 
South America, is not more glowing, 
richer, more delightful, than the 
future he draws of the Brazil, when 
it shall have become the Aaditat of 
the nobler tropical man about to 
be, when the so-called temperate 
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regions shall have done their work. 
He eagerly indorses Mr. Bates’s 
opinion, ‘that though humanity 
can reach a high stage of culture 
only by battling with the inclemen- 
cies of nature in high latitudes, it 
is under the Equator alone that 
the perfect race of the future will 
attain to complete fruition of man’s 
beautiful heritage, the earth.’ In 
the mean time it is very pleasant to 
learn that a portion of the imper- 
fect race of the present has so 
beautiful and, on the whole, so sa- 
lubrious a country to live in as the 
Brazil. Captain Burton assures 
the tourists of the future, who are 
to benefit by his intrepid pioneer- 
ing, that yellow-fever is not ‘an 
abiding guest’ in the empire ; that 
the Highlands of the Brazil, which 
popular ignorance supposes to be 
a swampy flat, are exceptionally 
healthy; and puts the following 
attractive programme into charac- 
teristically few words : ‘ They’ (the 
tourists of the future) ‘will find 
that a fortnight spent in the coun- 
try upon a visit to Barbacena, in 
the province of Minas Geraes, vd 
the D. Pedro Segundo R. R., will 
offer the finest specimens of the 
three great geographical features 
of the land—the Beiramar, or sea- 
board; the Serra do Mar, maritime 
range or Eastern Ghauts ; and the 
Campos, or prairies.” As a mere 
matter of course the tourists are 
to visit the cataract, which the 
explorer aptly calls the Niagara of 
the Brazil; and he assures them 
they will find Paulo Affonso, King 
of Rapids, more accessible than 
northern Scotland. The voyage 
of 1150 miles on a raft, which 
enabled Captain Burton to an- 
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nounce this fact, was a perform- 
ance which would have been very 
surprising if anybody else had done 
it; but he makes nothing at all of 
it in description, or of the 500 miles 
of land-travelling which formed his 
own and his wife’s ‘ holiday trip’ to 
the gold mines of Central Minas 
Geraes vié Petropolis, Barbacena, 
and the Highlands of the Brazil. 
He claims a_ general interest 
because the route is so utterly un- 
known, but protests that in a few 
years it will have its handbook and 
form a section of the nineteenth- 
century Grand Tour. 

That travel ‘in the land of dye- 
wood’ resembles travel in no other 
land, every page shows. The gen- 
tle, soft, luxuriant aspect of nature, 
combined with power and majesty 
contributed by the gigantic size 
and the abrupt grandeur of moun- 
tain and peak, precipice and rock, 
renders the environs of Rio de 
Janeiro worthy of the dictum of 
St. Hilaire: ‘ Rien au monde n'est 
ausst beau, peut-ttrg, que les environs 
de Rio de Janeiro” The steamboat 
trip to Maud is a constant revela- 
tion of beauty. Then there is rail- 
way for a while; after which, and 
before the maritime mountains are 
reached, the real travellers work 
begins—the journeying by private 
conveyance. The root of the 
range reached, the travellers gaze 
wonder-stricken at the colossal 
amphitheatre of ‘ Eastern Ghauts’ 
before them, ‘with shaggy wall 
forested to its coping, with tremen- 
dous flying buttresses shot forth 
from the main mass, and with 
slides of bare granite, famous 
Montagnes Russes for Titans at 
play.’ Up, by a cunning winding 
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way through the seemingly impe- 
netrable mazes of this wondrous 
ascent, under the shade of giants 
of the virgin forest, by the side of 
whole botanical gardens of air- 
plants and parasites, ‘along per- 
pendicular cuttings of hard red 
clay based on blue gneiss, and 
mossed over with delicate vege- 
tation; below dank overhanging 
boulders, and ‘past troglodytic 
abodes whose dripping approaches 
are curtained with a lovely pendent 
vegetation of ribbon-like ferns, the 
maiden-hair or “ feather-leaf” con- 
trasting with the gaunt brake, five 
feet tall. Everywhere the soft rush 
and plash, and the silvery tinkle 
and murmur of falling water, make 
music in our ears. This beautiful 
abundance is ever present in the 
sea-range of the Brazil.’ So on and 
on to the glorious Alto da Serra, 
2900 feet above sea-level. But 
this is only ‘ cockney-travel,’ the 
equivalent of from London to 
Richmond, and yet the loveliest 
varieties of beauty are lavishly dis- 
played in its extent. The traveller 
from Rio to Juiz de Fora will have 
seen nature in Equatorial Africa 
and in the lowlands of Hindostan. 
The writer describes the journey 
from Petropolis to Juiz de Fora 
with extraordinary minuteness, and 
despite his disclaimer of ‘ beautifi- 
cation,’ the inspiration of the scene 
is to be traced in his language. 
Now they have reached the pro- 
vince of Minas Geraes, and ascer- 
tain at once that the town presents 
the usual mixture of misery and 
splendour. With the start for Bar- 
bacena they begin to feel the ap- 
proach to the Highlands ; the land 
rises, the receding woods become 
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less dense, the cabbage-palms and 
other growths of the maritime 
range disappear, ‘The air and soil 
are too cold for tea and cofiee, but 
rice and maize are good, vegetables 
and tobacco flourish, every hut has 
its floor for drying beans, and in 
the bottom lands cotton might be 
grown with advantage. ‘So rich 
is the Brazilian soil, even in its 
poorer phases.” Still up and up, 
past the Parahybuna river, ani 
mal life becoming more conspi- 
cuous; the brilliant tropical birds 
and the wonderful ants abounding. 
The roads are wretchedly con 
structed and miserably kept. ‘Upon 
the whole line (the highway be 
tween the metropolis of the empire 
and the capital of the gold-and 
diamond province), where there is 
not a single road which does not 
require a large gang, we found a 
single negro-lad scratching his head 
and sometimes tickling the ground 
with a hoe.’ Captain Burton is 
very urgent about the necessity for 
revising the communications in 
‘this empire about to be so mighty 
and magnificent ; and he also urges 
improvement in commissariat. He 
is too old a traveller to be particu 
lar, but he is free to confess that 
neither gvarmand nor gourmet 
should visit the Highlands of the 
Brazil. Arrived by long stages at 
Barbacena, where mining business 
begins, and where they encounter 
‘ gold troops’ from the Anglo-Minas 
mines, the writer breaks off to give 
a masterly description of the *Cam- 
pos’ or Brazilian prairies, which is 
so rich in information, so fertile in 
varied and minute detail, and so 
suggestive to the imagination of 
beauty, space, and sublimity, it 
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makes one reluctant to take up 
the active narrative again, to turn 
from a sketch of which this is the 
concluding touch ; ‘'The mornings 


and evenings are the perfection of 


climate ; the nights are cool, clear, 
and serene, as in the Arabian De- 
sert, without its sand, Nor are 
the prairies deficient in the highest 
beauties of form and tint. ‘There 
is grandeur in the vast continuous 
expanse fading into the far dis- 
tance. ‘The eye can rest upon the 
scene for hours, especially when 
viewing it from an eminence, whilst 
it is chequered by the afternoon 
cloud, whose eclipse seems to 
come and go, as it walks over the 
ridged surface of the light-green or 
pale-golden earth-waves, upheaved 
in the intensely-blue atmosphere 
of morning, or in the lovely pink 
tints of the “afterglow” from the 
shadowy hollows and the tree 
clumps blooming below. If we 
analyse the charm, its essence 
seems to be the instability of the 
ocean where we know there is the 
solidity of earth.’ 

Captain Burton enters fully into 
a consideration of the financial 
position of the empire, gives inter- 
esting particulars of the commer 
cial fluctuations and crises which 
have taken place since the ex 
piration, in 1864, of the golden 
age, when the ruinous bankrupt 
cies in Rio Janeiro led to the 
government's permitting the Im 
perial Bank to issue a forced ci 
culation of paper-money in treble 
proportion to the bullion at its 
command, This privilege has 
been renewed, and not yet ex 
cessively abused ; but the admiring 
traveller is forced to acknowledge 
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look 


just 


that 
bright in 
though that is not the fault of 
the Brazil. 
nothing to fear in the future. A 


things do not 
the Brazil 


very 
now, 


The young empire has 


debt of sixty millions sterling is 
nothing to her, considering her 
enormous excess of exports over 
‘If she 
bankrupt,’ ,he says, in the famili- 


imports, ever becomes 
arly-illustrative way so pleasantly 


characteristic, ‘it will be because, 


with enough to pay off a score of 


such debts, she has not kept 
money enough in hand for house- 
hold She has clerical 
property to be secularised, public 


lands to be sold, a system of direct 


expenses, 


taxation to be introduced, import 
dues to be taken in gold when 
such process will not discredit her 
own credit, and mines of precious 
metals waiting to be worked.’ And 
now the travellers were about to 
see the latter process in practice, 


to begin the really wild portion of 
their journey, their only means of 


conveyance being mules, concern- 
ing which animals Captain Burton 
routs our previous ideas, as Ori- 
ental travellers have dissipated our 
good and mild theories about the 
camel supposed (in rhyme) ca- 
pable of being * guided by a child.’ 
He says, ‘It is a mistake to be- 
lieve in the hardiness of the mule. 
Here, at least, I find that the sun 
soon tires it, and that it requires 
much grain, plentiful drink, and 
frequent rest.’ 

The little cavalcade, rapidly 
leaving well-trodden land behind 
it, struck off to the west from 
Barbacena, and pursued a new 
route, which led it past several 
beautiful villages, sunk in the deep- 
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est seclusion, to Barroso, and 
thence to Sad Jose del Rei—of 
which town and its productions of 
every sort we find a description 
as minute (after Captain Burton’s 
usual fashion) as if he had had 
nothing else to learn and to de 
and then wended its way 


through wilder and more wonder- 


scribe 


ful serras to the famous Alagoa 
Here 


the travellers found preparations 


Dourada, or Golden Lake. 


being made for laying the great 
future line of rail which will end 
the 
power between the valleys of the 


present ‘hideous waste of 
Parahyba and the Sad Francisco. 
Mrs, 
mony of laying the first chain. 


Burton assisted at the cere- 


The scene was the site where the 
Dark became the Golden Lake. 
The old miners practically solved 
the geographical problem of con 
necting two versants. By means 
of deep, gap-like cuttings, which 
still remain in the lowest levels, 
they turned the feeders of the 
Carandahay, which flows south, 
into the which 
north. Here the greater part of 
the precious metal was discovered, 
and there are many traditions of 
its former great wealth, which the 


Brumado, runs 


railroadand its consequence —com- 


merce—may again revive and sur- 
pass. 

Near Congouhas the travellers 
fell in with gipsies, whose existence 
in the Brazil many writers, other- 
wise well informed, have denied, 
and to whom Captain Burton de- 
votes much subsequent 
amply justifying the popular fear, 
disgust, and superstition with which 
the ‘Cigani’ are regarded. The 
situation of Congouhas, where 

ZZ 


space, 
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jags and gashes in the clay are 
the only vestiges of the once rich 
gold-mines, is very striking and 
beautiful, and the poor place is 
rich in ecclesiastical buildings and 
stone carvings, and has a well- 
conducted college. Leaving Con- 
gouhas, and ascending the Serra 
de Santo Antonio, where the 
scenery is wild, romantic, and 
lonely in the extreme, they saw 
from the summit, far below them, 
a forked stream threading the hills 
between avenues of thick, tangled 
growth—a stream which, though 
insignificant, was of great interest 
to them. Here began the task of 
Captain Burton’s three months’ 
navigation—these ‘baby waters’ 
were to grow into the great Sad 
Francisco. They forded the forked 
stream, toiled up the farther side 
of the basin, across another hol- 
low, up a second height, and found 
themselves in the presence of the 
great Itacolumite and Itaberite for- 
mations. 

A difficult and fatiguing march 
brought the travellers to the great 
gold-mines of Morro Velho, and 
their first impression was that the 
place was not in the least like 
what they expected. The scenery 
was a mixture of Brazilian Petro- 
polis and Neilgherry Ootamacund. 
All around was varied verdure— 
here a row of gigantic aloes, there 
a cedar—proving that the valley 
was once covered with virgin 
forest. Nowhere the familiar fea- 
tures of mining, the poisonous 
smoke, the ‘ feluginously-green’ 
vegetation ; everywhere flowers of 
the most gorgeous beauty and true 
tropical size. 

The most practically-impor- 
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tant section of Captain Burton’s 
work, the most seriously interest- 
ing, and the most laboriously 
executed, is that devoted to an 
examination of the past and present 
of the gold-mines in Minas Geraes. 
He believes—and the facts con- 
tained in his statemeut, as also the 
inductions drawn from them, sus- 
tain his belief—that the exploita- 
tion of gold and diamonds has but 
just commenced in Minas Geraes, 
indeed in all the Brazil. Three 
centuries and a quarter have 
elapsed since the discovery of the 
treasure hidden in the earth’s 
bosom; but in that time nothing 
has been effected compared with 
what remains to bedone. Captain 
Burton gives elaborate scientific 
and practical details, and also 
enters into the financial history of 
the mining-speculations with can- 
dour which is characteristic of him. 
In all these points of view the 
mining-chapters are of the deep- 
est interest, and it is impossible 
to praise their lucidity and ar- 
rangement too highly. The first 
section rehearses the kinds, quality, 
and proportions of the precious 
metals ; the second succinctly de- 
tails the Brazilian, and the third 
the English, mining system. The 
second section commences with 
the following interesting and sug- 
gestive remarks : 

‘Portugal, the western terminus 
of Rome’s conquests, remains to 
the present day the most Roman 
of Latin countries. Her language 
approaches nearest to the speech 
of the ancient mistress of the world. 
Her people still preserve the stur- 
diness and perseverance, often 
degenerating into dogged obsti- 
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nacy, the turbulent love of liberty, 
the materialism and _ unartistic 
spirit, the conservatism and love 
of routine, the superstition, and 
lust of territorial aggrandisement 


which distinguished the former 
conquerors of the world. Even 


in the present day the traveller in 
Portugal sees with astonishment 
the domestic life of Rome, her 
poetry and literature, her arts and 
sciences ; and the archaic form of 
civilisation has extended even to 
the Brazil; here, although so far 
removed from its ethnic centre, 
and mixed with a variety of jarring 
elements, it is easily recognised.’ 
Then follows a transcription of 
Pliny’s description of how gold is 
found, and an account of the 
method of gold-mining in the Bra- 
zil, which shows how little the 
Roman system has changed since 
A.D. 50. It is impossible here to 
do more than refer the reader to 
the book for an admirable, if se- 
vere, exposure of the shameless 
dishonesty of English speculators 
in Minas Geraes, and for an 
able, lucid, impartial statement of 
the present working of the Morro 
Velho mines, and the very mode- 
rate hopes, with their grounds, 
which Captain Burton entertains 
of the future success of the (now) 
honestly-conducted undertaking. 
The history of the St. John del 
Rey mine is an eloquent ‘ caution.’ 
The whole subject is one of great 
and increasing importance, and the 
value of such exhaustive informa- 
tion as that conveyed by Captain 
Burton is not easily to be over- 
estimated. From the point of 
view of the picturesque and the 
grotesque, the traveller’s descrip- 
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tion of life at Morro Velho is most 
interesting. It must be owned 
that the latter predominates, and 
that, however entirely one may 
dissent from, however one may 
disapprove of, Captain Burton’s 
well-known opinions and senti- 
ments concerning the negro race, 
it is impossible to resist being 
amused by the pictures which he 
draws of these ‘anthropoids,’ to 
whom he denies human nature, 
and consequently immortal souls, 
but for whom he makes us feel a 
good-humoured liking, gvand méme. 
His description of the Revista,* or 
muster of the blacks, which takes 
place every second Sunday, and of 
their own festivals, represents them 
in at least a harmless, cheerful 
light ; and the worst charge proven 
against them, with much sputter 
of disgust and some terribly-de- 
nunciatory rhymes, is that they 
have a tendency to lie in the sun 
and smoke on Sunday afternoons 
—after church, though. They go 
to church first, and like it. Have 
we not met with a few speci- 
mens of similar desperate villany 
among working-men with white 
skins, who do not like going to 
church, and who do not go, this 
side of the highlands of the Bra- 
zil? These ‘anthropoids’ have 
an unaccountable liking for their 
masters, it appears; come up to 
the muster with broad grins, and 
insist on ‘three cheers for Mr. 
Gordon’—not of Jamaica — of 
Morro Velho. They are not scru- 
pulously moral—though their ‘ offi- 
cers’ set them the best examples 
or particularly healthy, though 
they only work very hard in a 


* See engraving. 
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climate which, though tropical, is 
not their native climate; and the 
‘negrets,’ or negro children—as 
people who are not anthropolo- 
gists prefer to call them—require 
care. Very shocking, and a great 
liberty for ‘anthropoids’! On the 
whole, life at Morro Velho, whe- 
ther for white men and women or 
for black ‘ chattels,’ appears to be 
a decidedly agreeable institution ; 
and the scene which the travellers 
beheld ‘down the mine’ was 
wonderful and interesting—not a 
little awful and deeply impressive 
when, the descent accomplished 
and the sight familiarised, the de- 
tails were taken in, thus: 

‘The huge Palace of Darkness, 
dim in long perspective, wears a 
tremendous aspect ; above us there 
seemed to be a sky without an 
atmosphere. The walls were either 
black as the grave or reflected 
slender rays of light glancing from 
the polished watery surface, or 
were broken into monstrous _pro- 
jections, half-revealing and _ half- 
concealing the cavernous gloomy 
recesses. Despite the lamps, the 
night pressed upon us, as it were, 
with a weight ; and the only mea- 
sure of distance was a spark here 
and there, glimmering like a single 
star. Distinctly Dantesque was 
the gulf between the huge moun- 
tain sides, apparently threatening 
every moment to fall. Everything, 
even the accents of a familiar 
voice, seemed changed; the ear 
was struck by the sharp click and 
dull thud of the hammer upon the 
boring-iron, and this upon the 
stone ; each blow invariably struck 
so as to keep time with the wild 
chant of the borer. The other 
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definite sounds, curiously compli- 
cated by an echo, which seemed 
to be within reach, were the slush 
of water on the subterranean path, 
the rattling of the gold stone 
thrown into the kibbles, and the 
crash of chain and bucket. Through 
this Inferno gnomes and kobolds 
glided about in ghostly fashion— 
half-naked figures muffled by the 
mist. Here dark bodies, gleaming 
with beaded heat-drops, hung by 
chains in what seemed frightful 
positions; there they swung, like 
Leotard, from place to place ; there 
they swarmed up loose ropes, like 
the troglodytes ; there they moved 
over scaffolds which, even to look 
up at, would make a nervous tem- 
perament dizzy. This one yiew 
amply repaid us. It was a place 


“Where thoughts were many, and 
where words were few ;” 


but the effect will remain upon the 
mental retina as long as our brains 
do their duty. 

* At the end of two hours we left 
this cathedraled cavern of thick- 
ribbed gold, and we were safely 
got like ore to grass,’ 

Captain Burton conducts his 
readers through the entire process 
of gold-mining, from the element- 
ary ‘ prospecting’ to the shipment 
of the gold, a most interesting 
lesson in scientific industry, whose 
details he appears to have mas- 
tered with extraordinary celerity 
and completeness. After the 
mine come the miners, white, 
brown, and black, concerning 
whom the writer not only relates 
his experiences, but airs his theories, 
and then the general labour ques- 
tion. He is very emphatic about 
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the opportunities enjoyed by white 
immigrants in the small towns and 
in the interior, as contrasted with 
the great Atlantic cities of the 
Brazil, which only are, as a rule, 
known to foreigners, and where 
there is great and increasing jea- 
lousy of strangers. ‘In the inte- 
rior, the services of a useful hand, 
whatever be his specialty or trick, 
will be bid for at once, and at the 
highest possible value, and will 
always remain on demand, and it 
is simply his own fault if employ- 
ment does not lead to fortune and 
to what we call rank. Whenever 
I hear a foreigner complain that 
he has failed in the Brazil, and 
rail against the people and their 
institutions, it is a proof positive 
to me that the country has every 
right to complain of him,—that he 
is an idler, a ne’er-do-well, or in- 
corrigibly dishonest.’ He gives a 
number of instances, taken from 
Morro Velho alone, of men who 
went out as simple miners and 
mechanics, and who, by industry, 
sobriety, and good conduct, un- 
aided by education or talent, have 
risen to positions which in an 
older country could not be achieved 
in a single generation. Some have 
gone forth from it to become su- 
perintendents ofmining-companies, 
others are local capitalists, and there 
are many instances of success on a 
smaller scale. At the mine when 
Captain Burton visited it in June 
1867, there were 86 English miners 
and 55 workmen and mechanics. 
‘Contracts are made in England 
usually for six years, renewable by 
consent of both contracting parties. 
The wages of miners and mechan- 
ics vary from 8/. to 1o/. per month 





of twenty-five working days; men 
of superior skill command more. 
The outward passage, costing 
28/. 16s., is paid by the company. 
During the first three years there 
is an increase of pay, depending 
on good conduct, of 1/. per mensem. 
The men are encouraged to take 
contracts, and “no progress no 
pay” secures double the amount 
of work done to “‘owner’s account.” 
They easily invest their savings at 
from ten to fourteen per cent; 
they remit money, without cost, to 
Rio de Janiero, and in the banks 
there are 3800/. of small econo- 
mies. The condition of the 
working men is highly satisfactory, 
and apropos of the bad lots among 
them, and their destiny when they 
are turned out for ill- conduct, 
there is one sentence which comes 
with strange significant satisfaction 
to us, forced to look at the grim 
facts of pauperism in England. It 
is this: ‘ There is no starving in the 
Brazil.’ 

The brown miner is not an inte- 
resting or exemplary personage, 
and what the black is according to 
Captain Burton, every reader of his 
book knows beforehand. He 
maintains, in direct opposition to 
other writers, and notably to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, that the treat- 
ment of the slave is exceptionally 
humane in the Brazil, declares 
that he never knew a case of 
cruelty (but without exactly defining 
what he would regard as ‘ cruelty’ 
to an ‘anthropoid’), and asserts 
that terrible consequences have 
arisen within his knowledge from 
over-lenity. His readers will pro- 
bably set less store by his advo- 
cacy than by his facts; and it is 
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pleasant to learn that public 
opinion is entirely against slavery, 
and in favour of immigration 
and free labour. The extinction 
of slavery may be found to mean 
the total suppression of the negro 
in favour of the perfect tropical 
race of the future,—not to be de- 
plored, according to certain think- 
ers ; it will content the less philo- 
sophical to learn the approaching 
cessation of a great wrong, on even 
the lower moral ground of its im- 
policy. Captain Burton closes 
his description of Morro Velho, 
where he found work carried on 
by night and by day in the heat of 
the Tropics, and in the heart of 
the Brazil, with this brief statistical 
statement: ‘The Company has 
outlived the 37th year, and during 
the last six it has paid upwards of 
10,000/, income-tax to the British 
Exchequer. The present outlay of 


the establishment is, in round 
numbers, 146,o00/, per annum, 
and the income 230,000/. As a 


mine it has no parallel in the 
Brazil, the excavation has de- 
scended to zones unreached by 
other works, and its breadth is 
without a parallel. It directly 
employs 2,521 souls, indirectly 
double that number.’ 

The narrative of an expedition 
to the ‘Rossa Grande,’ in which 
beautiful but unprosperous region 
the travellers inspected a curious 
seam of combustible matter of dis- 
puted substance, and thence to 
Gongo Soco, includes a description 
of the ‘Mato Dentro,’ or inner 
woodland formation, unsurpassed 
for force and picturesqueness. The 
‘ Mato Dentro’ is the fourth region 
west of the Campos, the Serro do 
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Mar, and the Beiramar, and ex- 
tends west to the Cerro, or true 
Jiamantine formation, which 
reaches the luxuriant valley of the 
Rio de Sa6 Francisco. The oppres- 
sive grandeur, the fatiguing variety, 
the inconceivable vastness of the 
srazilian forest, aremade soreal that 
the reader can understand the feel- 
ing ascribed to the hunter, enclos- 
ed amid the cactus and bamboo 
giants, ‘as if he were safely lodged 
in a vegetable jail.’ Here is a 
brief passage, descriptive of but 
one feature of this wonderful pro- 
duction of nature : 

‘Most astonishing perhaps of all 
the forest features are the epiphytes, 
air-plants and parasites. ‘The weak 
enwrap the strong from head to 
foot in rampant bristling masses, 
and hide them in cypress-like pillars 
of green. Even the dead are em- 
braced by the living that swarm 
up, clasp, entwine, enwrap them, 
and stand upon their crests, the 
nearer to worship Sol and A®ther. 
Every tall, gaunt, ghastly trunk, 
bleached with age and grimiy 
mourning its departed glories, is 
ringed and feathered, tufted and 
crowned, with an alien growth that 
sucks, vampire-like, its life-drops 
till it melts away in the hot moist- 
ure, and sinks to become vegetable 
mould. The least fracture or 
irregularity of stem or axil is at 
once seized upon by a stranger, 
that lives at the expense of the tree 
and assists at its death. Every 
naked branch is occupied by lines 
of brilliant flowers and tufty leaves 


of metallic lustre. Thus each ven- 


erable ancient of the virgin forests 
is converted into a conservatory, a 
botanical garden, wn petit monde, 
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numbering a vast variety of genus 
and species, admirable in diversity 
of aspect, and clothed in a hundred 
colours—with truth, it is said that 
a single trunk here gives more forms 
than a forest in Europe.’ 

The city of Marianna, being of 
a highly ecclesiastical type, did not 
find much favour in the eyes of 
Captain Burton, who takes up the 
story of his march to Ouro Preto 
with additional zest, but soon be- 
gins to complain of the splendid 
monotonous beauty 
around them, of its oppressive soli- 
tude, and to confess to a longing 
for a little ugliness—sentiments 
which remind one of Castelnau, 
in the midst of similar splendid 


primeval 


scenery, eagerly desiring the icy 
tempests of the Andes, arid de- 
serts, black gulfs, and precipices 
only fit for the condor. It was 
quite a relief to reach some more 
mines: the Magrimé, one of the 
two English mining successes in 
the Brazil, and the large Passagem 
property on the high-road to Ouro 
Preto, formerly Villa Rica, the 
capital of Minas, but which resem- 
bles a huge village, deadly dull, 
and oblivious of its former turbu- 
lent political history, which Capt- 
ain Burton gives in detail, together 
with very amusing sketches of its 
notabilities. In Ouro Preto the 
traveller did not see a single gold 
coin, and but for its minor indus- 
tries it would resemble our miser- 
able English colony on the Gold 
Coast. ‘The city lives by the 
sweat of other brows, by its pro- 
fession as a capital, and by the 
money which the government ex- 
pends upon its employés. Being 
on the thoroughfare between the 
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imperial metropolis and the Dia- 
mantine District, it has a certain 
amount of small commerce ; but 
this is not likely to last. The 
sooner another site for a capital is 
found the better, but the difficulty 
of procuring a central locality is 
great.’ 

Among the most interesting and 
important contents of Captain Bur- 
ton’s work are the chapters devoted 
to the ‘ Mineiro.’ They deal with 
the history of the population of 
Minas in an exhaustive manner, 
ethnologically, historically, politi- 
cally, commercially, physically, mo- 
rally, prospectively. ‘The mass of 
facts is so arranged as not to con- 
fuse the reader, who cannot, how- 
ever, refuse surprised admiration 
to the skill which contrives to con- 
vey such an amount of novel and 
out-of-the-way information in so 
small a space. After a brief stay 
in the capital of Minas, the tra- 
vellers returned to Morro Velho 
by a different route, as it was es- 
sential Captain Burton’s unparal- 
leled voyage should commence be- 
Several mines were 
visited At Sabard, 
the great centre of gold-washing, 
they concluded their five hundred 
miles of land-journey through the 


fore the rains. 
transitt. 


richest and most populous part of 
Minas Geraes. This Captain Bur- 
ton calls the ‘ excursionist’ portion 
of his task, a sort of thing which 
anyone might do, and which, in- 
deed, is of comparatively small 
magnitude in the sum of his re 
markable achievements. Some- 
thing very different was to come 
—he did not exactly know what, 
for no one had ever attempted the 


feat he was about to undertake. 
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But he knew there were hot suns, 
drenching rains, and angry winds 
to be endured ; an unknown mighty 
river to be navigated, whose shores 
had been hidden from all time 
from the white man’s sight ; hard- 
ship, privation, and fatigue to be 
encountered in the raft-voyage of 
1300 miles, on which he embarked 
August 7, 1867. 

The craft was an ajojo, or bun- 
dle of three canoes, with a board- 
ing of planks and a vertical awning. 
It was the craziest and crankiest 
of crafts, and was calked after a 
primitive fashion with Sabard clay. 
Captain Burton was shamelessly 
robbed in the purchase of the 
article, and does not derive conso- 
lation from publishing the transac- 
tion. The Portuguese storekeeper 
who ‘did’ the trick and the tra- 
veller will be none the worse for 
the exposure. The crew consisted 
of three nervous and very stupid 
men ; the traveller’s sole attendant 
was a Morro-Velho boy, ‘lent’ by 
Mr. Gordon. He is thus described: 
‘He knows something of the river, 
of gold-washing, of diamond-digg- 
ing, and of rough cookery. De- 
spite occasional attacks of dipso- 
mania, he proved very useful, and 
at Rio he was returned into store 
with all the honours.’ Such was 
the party, with the addition of 
Negra, a fierce, faithful, intelligent 
mastiff, who embarked on that 
hazardous, adventurous, difficult, 
exciting, delightful, important, un- 
paralleled voyage, destined to safe 
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accomplishment, and to produce a 
large result in added geographical 
knowledge and correct estimation 
of the value, and the facilities for 
the advance of all the great inte- 
rests of humanity, of the little- 
known interior of the Brazil. It 
would be impossible within our 
limits even to enumerate the points 
of ever-growing interest in this me- 
morable raft-voyage, during which 
the traveller inspected the famous 
Diamond Mines,—which always 
have a fabulous sound, despite the 
inexorably prosaic quotation of 
‘shares’ and statistics of ‘ working.’ 
A comprehensive history of the 
city of Diamantina and the great 
diamond mine of Saé Joad precede 
‘Notes on the Diamond,’ which is 
an exhaustive essay. Captain 
Burton secures the utility and at- 
tractiveness of his work to readers 
of special tastes by a profusion of 
notes, in which points of histori- 
cal, ethnological, philological, phy- 
sical, and political interest are 
elaborately treated without inter- 
rupting the current of the narra- 
tive. He seems to have possessed 
the eyes of Argus and the hands 
of Briareus, judging from the 7e- 
cuei? made during the adventure 
which culminated in the traveller's 
finding himself, like Livingstone 
on the Zambesi, when the Victoria 
Falls burst upon his view, in the 
presence of the Paulo Alfonso, that 
awfully magnificent cataract which 
he calls the Niagara of the South. 


























CANNOT, 


I. 
You cannot do it. Take the Turner there, 

The costliest treasure of your costly walls, 
Where, through the pearly veil of mountain-mist, 
The sheeny radiance of the rainbow falls. 

Carry it to yon ‘artist’ there, who'll force 
The very sun his cunning work to do, 

And bid him, for your pleasuring and ease, 
Again the lovely wonder to renew. 


II. 


Nay, for he cannot do it. What avails 
That every touch in rendered order stands ? 
That every line of graceful form is there, 
Vivid and fresh, as from the master’s hands ? 
The glow and glory of it all is gone, 
The tender lustre of the tints is fled ; 
Dumb and dismayed we look, as those who gaze 
On the pale features of their darling, dead. 


Ill. 


And so we cannot do it. What avails 

The loving tone to wooing phrases lent, 
The long familiar clasping of the hands, 

The gracious head in sweet old fashion bent? 
The voice rings jarred and strained, the brilliant smile 

May light the lips, but never reach the eyes ; 
Strike the old chords as deftly as you will, 

In hollow dissonance the echo dies. 

IV. 

Ah, leave the picture hanging in its niche, 

Leave the dead passion in its nameless grave, 
Though o’er the canvas Time’s slow ruin creep, 

Though on the untended sod the hemlocks wave. 
Better forgetfulness than empty mimes, 

Attempts that nothing but decay can prove— 
The ghastly mimicry of things that were, 

The cold blank photograph, the ghost of love. 


S. K.P. 
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BY AN AMERICAN. 


No. XII. 


THERE is an excellent chance 
for some speculative showman— 
some British Barnum—to realise 
a moderate fortune by importing to 
this country, erecting and exhibit- 
ing, an American house. I do not 
mean a specimen of the log-cabins 
in which a large proportion of my 
countrymen are supposed to re- 
side, nor a model of the modest 
White House, at Washington, 
which is made to serve as a poor 
substitute for a Presidential palace ; 
but I mean an average American 
house, such as those which are 
erected in all the cities of the 
United States for the residences of 
the middle-class population. Com- 
pared with a dwelling of this kind, 
the middle-class houses in Eng- 
land seem destitute equally of 
comfort and convenience, although 
those who have never been accus- 
tomed to anything different or 
better consider them quite com- 
fortable and convenient enough 
for all practical purposes. But 
then different people have differ- 
ent minds. An Englishman abso- 
lutely believes that he can warm a 
room by building a grate-fire at 
one end of it. An American 
visiting this country is in a con- 
tinual shiver, his face being scorch- 
ed and his back cold, or vice versé, 


until he becomes thoroughly accli- 
mated, and learns that the most 
healthy warmth is that which exer- 
cise in the open air imparts to the 
blood. 

Suppose the British Barnum to 
have his model, and to commence 
his show. ‘ Here, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,’ he would say, ‘is a model 
of domestic architecture. When 
you inspect it you will agree that 
it beats anything at the Polytech- 
nic. This is a house intended for 
a family of six persons and two 
servants. Enter at the basement, 
and you will observe that there is 
no servants’-hall, no housekeeper’s- 
room, no scullery-room. The ser- 
vants’-hall is the kitchen, that 
being kept as neat as a parlour, 
since there are no slops, no carry- 
ing about of water, no cartage of 
coals in this house. A _house- 
keeper would be superfluous, as 
the house keeps itself. The scul- 
lery is in this corner of the kitchen, 
which is only used for cleaning 
the pots and pans. In England 
we send out the washing, and pay 
heavy bills to the laundresses. 
Now, alongside of this kitchen- 
range you will see tubs, which 
form a table when the lids are 
down, and which are supplied with 
hot and cold water, the hot water 
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being heated by the kitchen-range. 
Turn the handle of this machine, 
and the clothes are washed ; turn 
that machine, and: the clothes are 
wrung ; place them in yonder hot- 
air cupboard, and the clothes are 
dried. Yes, sir, quite like magic. 
The cook does this work easily on 
a Monday morning, and there is 
no additional expense, no clouds 
of steam, no fuss and ill-temper. 
That large box is a refrigerator, 
which keeps the meats, milk, 
butter, and so forth, cool and 
fresh. By a self-regulating appara- 
tus, a constant supply of distilled 
iced-water is obtained. That brick 
erection is a furnace, which warms 
the whole house with a single fire. 
No pokers, tongs, coal-scuttles, 
sifters, chimney-sweeps, and girls 
to lay the fires and act as domestic 
coalheavers here, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. This house heats itself, 
as you might say. 

‘Ascend to the upper floors, 
please. The dining-room,—with a 
butler’s-pantry opening out of it, 
with a small iron safe for the 
family plate, a sink for washing 
glass and china, and a lift to bring 
the dishes directly to table without 
any fear of their cooling on the 
stairs, and without any odour from 
the cooking to spoil good appetites. 
If you ring the bell in any room 
in the house, the servants are not 
obliged to trip up-stairs to ask 
what you desire, down-stairs to 
procure it, and up-stairs again to 
bring it to you. We are now on 
the third-floor, and perhaps some 
lady or gentleman would like a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit? I 
ring the bell, whisper down this 
tube, and, presto! the refreshments 
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rise from Fairyland—that is to say, 
the basement—upon this dumb- 
waiter, and are here in this closet, 
ready to your hand. The sherry 
is English, sir; you needn’t be 
afraid of it. This lift, or dumb- 
waiter, runs from cellar to attic, 
and is useful for bundles, parcels— 
anything you like. Perhaps you 
are chilly: turn the register this 
way and in ten minutes a Hotten- 
tot would be happy. Or you are 
too warm: turn the register that 
way, and regulate the temperature 
to suit yourselves. The heated 
air is injurious to health? Well, 
you can have it fresher without 
opening the windows. I pull the 
cord of this ventilator, and you feel 
the change directly. You remark 
that there are no bath-tubs in the 
sleeping-rooms. No; but there 
are baths upon every floor, for the 
servants as well as the master. 
See! I draw this curtain, and here 
you have them — full-bath, sitz- 
bath, shower-bath, and vapour- 
bath compléte. Hot and cold 
water in any room by simply 
pressing one of these knobs. Sta- 
tionary washstands in every dress- 
ing-room, which connect directly 
with the main sewage-drain. Do 
you need a light to see that room, 
sir? Just pull out the electrical 
gas-burner, and there’s an illumina- 
tion immediately, without the ne- 
cessity for safety-matches. Like 
Aladdin’s Palace, isn’t it, sir? 
Everything, you see, to save la- 
bour, waste, and servants. The 
rent? About two hundred pounds 
a-year in American currency. Yes, 
ma'am, two servants do the whole 
work of this house,and have plenty 
of spare time. Numbers of fami- 





















lies keep only one. This way out, 
please. The halls and passages, 
you will notice, are of the same 
temperature as the rooms. No 
draughts of cold air wh ever 
anybody opens the door. ‘Thank 
you! Now for the next batch of 
visitors.’ 

The most of the comparisons I 
wish to make will suggest them- 
selves to the reader of this mono- 
logue. Of course, I have seen 
some of the American improve- 
ments in some English houses ; 
but still, the extent to which they 
have been adopted is very limited. 
If there be a bath-room in an Eng- 
lish house, it must answer for the 
whole household. If there be a 
lift, it stops at the dining-room 
floor, although coals and water 
have to be carried to the higher 
stories. If hot and cold water 
be laid on, it is only in certain 
select apartments. Ventilators are 
almost unknown, except, perhaps, 
that antiquated sort which are 
let into the windows. Heated air 
is considered unhealthy, and so 
the ladies and children sit before 
the grate-fires with shawls over 
their shoulders, and catch cold in 
order to prevent injuring their 
lungs. Gas is making its way into 
all English houses now, but is still 
forbidden to be used in sleeping- 
apartments, although the smoke 
from even a wax-candle is hardly 
preferable to the odour of the 
small amount of gas which can 
possibly escape. No stranger can 
live for a week in an English house 
and not be ill from exposure to the 
chilly halls and stairways, even if 
he succeed in making himself com- 
fortable before the fire. The Eng- 
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lish wrap themselves up to cross 
the hall as though they were going 
out of doors. Refrigerators are 
comparatively a new invention 
here. Iced water is vetoed as in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is true 
that in England one generally has 
no trouble to keep cool; the 
trouble is ever to get warm. 

The parade, labour, skill, and pa- 
raphernalia required to maintain 
and manage an English fire are be- 
wildering toa foreigner. There are 
the grate, and the ornamented fen- 
der, and the rug before the hearth ; 
the steel shovel, tongs, and poker 
that are kept for beauty, not for 
use ; and the steel poker, tongs, 
and shovel that are to be used. 
Need I say that the foreigner al- 
ways undertakes to employ the 
wrong poker, and is detested ac- 
cordingly? Then there is the 
handsome coal-box that stands by 
the fireside, and the ugly coal- 
scuttle which the maid carries in 
and out to replenish the former. 
Matches, waste-paper, bundles of 
kindling-wood ad “ibitum, and the 
first issue thereof is smoke. Pre- 
sently there comes flame, and then, 
after many hours of manipulation, 
heat is generated. Not much heat, 
but still enough to make one wish 
for more. Meanwhile, the fire con- 
sumes the coals with a fiendish dis- 
regard of their price per sack. By 
way of revenge, I presume, every- 
body who enters the room gives 
the fire a savage poke. But, like 
Stephano’s fish in the Zzmfest, it is 
a most delicate monster. Let but 
a foreign hand touch the poker, 
and the fire grows sullen and dies 
out. Every man thinks he can 
dress a salad; every man thinks 
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he can poke a fire: these are the 
two least venial of human errors. 
When the fire dies, either naturally 
or by some unskilful touch, it 
strews the whole fender with its 
ashes. Then one of the maid- 
servants produces a box full of 
blacklead and brushes, takes away 
the ashes and sifts them, and, by 
dint of much hard work, polishes 
the grate again. There is no other 
institution in England so trouble- 
some, vexatious, unsatisfactory, and 
ungrateful as an English fire ; but 
the people love it, and praise it, 
and shiver round it, as if it were a 
fire from Heaven, like that which 
lit the altars of the gods. 

It is evident that the origin of 
the numerous labour-saving contri- 
vances in America is the lack of 
good servants ; but in London the 
inhabitants have been complaining 
for years of the lack of good ser- 
vants, and are yet very slow to in- 
troduce servant-saving machines. 
Americans, who know what the 
horrors of servantdom really are, 
cannot but regard these complaints 
as ill-founded. Everywhere in Eng- 
land, not excepting London, the 
servants seem astonishingly docile, 
civil, willing, and well-trained. The 
worst London maid-of-all-work 
who ever transformed a lodging- 
house into a purgatory shines like 
an angel by contrast with her Irish 
sister in New York. The most 
stupid, drunken, negligent coach- 
man in England is a perfect master 
of his business by contrast with his 
brother, the independent adopted 
fellow-citizen, who murders your 
horses in the United States. Per- 
haps the best servants we have had 
in America during the past twenty 
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years were the black slaves in the 
South ; but they were exceedingly 
lazy, wasteful, and expensive, so 
that I have often heard a Southern 
planter declare that he was the 
real slave forced to work for his 
negroes. But, thirty or forty years 
ago, there were a set of servants, 
mostly blacks, attached to Knicker- 
bocker families in New York and 
New Jersey who were as near per- 
fection as men and women can 
become. ‘Those were the days of 
Dutch kitchens, Dutch dishes, 
Dutch neatness, and Dutch house- 
wifery, now long past and never to 
return. With them faded away the 
old faithful race of servants, who 
honoured and respected their em- 
ployers, and were honoured and 
respected by all. Occasionally one 
happens upon a descendant of this 
race, with all the virtues of the 
good old stock; but the accident 
is very rare. I remember one of 
them now—a negress named Diana 
—with whose culinary artno French 
cook could compete, and with whose 
merits as a woman few whiter 
women could compare. She lived 
only to show us what treasures we 
had lost. But the English servants, 
at their best, are precisely like these 
Knickerbocker marvels. At their 
worst, they are so much better than 
the present race of servants in 
America, that any American who 
values his comfort more than his 
democracy would do well to ex- 
change countries for this reason 
alone. Nevertheless, we are right 
to flatter ourselves that we have no 
good servants because of our de- 
mocracy. It is not pleasant to 
think of thousands of young men 
and women who grow up as ser- 
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vants in private houses with no 
ambition beyond exchanging their 
domestic servitude for the public 
servitude of a little landlordship 
and landladyship in a minor tavern. 
In America a coachman may win 
his way into Congress, and a ser- 
vant-girl may marry a future Pre- 
sident. If we must have either 
discomfort or feudalism, let us 
choose discomfort. But some- 
times when I watch the English 
servants at their work it occurs to 
me that, as there is nothing de- 
grading in household service, and 
as Americans pay very dearly for 
it, surely it ought to be more hon- 
estly and ably performed even by 
embryo Congressmen and the pos- 
sible wives of Presidents. Ifany re- 
maining Pogram object to this sen- 
timent as unrepublican, I'll make 
it stronger by suggesting that we 
should have in America stricterlaws 
to compel our future rulers to give 
us fairer work for our fair wages. 
One pregnant advantage that 
the English have is, that their ser- 
vants are their own countryfolk. 
A native-born American servant is 
almost an impossibility. In old 
times we used to find them in 
some of the Eastern States, but 
they were chiefly farmers’ daugh- 
ters sent out as ‘helps’ to neigh- 
bours, in order that they might 
learn housekeeping, and so fit 
themselves for becoming indus- 
trious wives. This is the reason 
why they were called ‘helps,’ and 
not servants; for, being of the 
same social rank as their employ- 
ers, there was nothing servile in 
their occupations. Naturally, the 
same term came in time to be 
applied to all servants; but it is 
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now very seldom used. The ser- 
vants in America, then, are all 
foreigners—Irish in the east, Ger- 
mans in the west. English and 
Scotch servants are more scarce, 
and are always sure of command- 
ing better places and higher wages. 
Germans are preferred to the Irish, 
because they know more about 
domestic duties, and are generally 
neater in appearance. They have, 
however, propensities for lager- 
bier, lovers, and waltzing at late 
balls, which test the temper of the 
most patient mistress very se- 
verely. The Irish go from the 
emigrant ships to the ‘ intelligence 
offices,’ or servants’ agencies ; and 
often they have places—that is to 
say, are hired—the next day after 
they leave shipboard. Poor girls! 
The wonder is, not that they know 
so little, but that they learn so 
quickly. Coming from homes 
destitute of every comfort—from 
straw-thatched cabins, where the 
only housekeeping consists in pil- 
ing peat upon the fire—from hovels 
where all the meals are cooked in 
the same pot, and gaunt Poverty 
casts its curse upon the scanty fare 
—they are transferred in a moment 
from the horrors of the steerage to 
what seem to them palaces, and 
are transformed in a twinkling 
from emigrants to ‘culinary artistes,’ 
or ‘first-class general servants.’ 
They have never had any money 
before, but they are too shrewd to 
squander their large wages. With 
a generosity to which one cannot 
do too ample justice, their first 
thoughts are for their poor rela- 
tives in Ireland ; their first savings 
are sent to bring these wretched 
sufferers to the promised land. 
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These Irish servant-girls, whose 
devotion to their religion shames 
many a Christian in higher stations, 
subscribe immense sums of money 
for the Roman Catholic Church, 
for the support of priests and for 
charity. They have always a trifle 
left, too, for Fenianism or any 
other ‘ism’ that assumes the garb 
of the champion of old Ireland. 
Thinking of all their devotion and 
their patriotism and their sacrifices, 
their faults appear trivial; but they 
have most vexatious faults. ‘They 
soon learn their independence ; 
their self-respect takes the form of 
unbridled insolence ; they are, al- 
most without exception, virtuous 
while in service, but they are very 
fond of drink ; they assume unser- 
vantlike finery, despise those caps 
which English maids wear so jaun- 
tily, and make frequent drafts upon 
their mistresses’ wardrobes. Cou- 
sins are always coming to see them; 
and as every Irishman is their cou- 
sin, a thief or burglar often turns 
up in a well-regulated household. 
Funerals are their delight ; and as 
some Irish friend is always dying, 
and as they are invited to every 
wake, a considerable portion of 
their time is devoted to the dead 
rather than to the living. They 
domineer over the real mistress of 
the house, order her out of the 
kitchen, and give her the full 
benefit of a temper spoiled by 
early brutality. They reserve all 
their affection for their own coun- 
try-people, and never have the 
slightest attachment to the families 
with whom they live. Regarded 
philosophically, they are excellent 
patriots ; but regarded practically, 
they are very bad servants, in every 
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way inferior to those of England 
and Europe. 

But there is such a calamity as 
too much of a good thing. The 
English have too many servants. 
The labour is divided into very 
small portions, and there must be 
a man or a maid for each portion. 
Butler, housekeeper, cook, house- 
maid, parlour-maid, nurse, nurse- 
maid, laundry-maid, lady’s-maid, 
footman, valet, scullery-maid, and 
page, or ‘ buttons,’ they muster in 
a diversified but formidable array, 
and each one is pledged by some 
secret bond of the fraternity never 
to do anything that is assigned by 
custom to the departments of his 
coadjutors. At least three or four 
servants must be attached to a 
moderate household in London. 
In the country I have known fif- 
teen servants engaged to wait upon 
a family of four persons. I do not 
speak of noblemen’s families, for 
these maintain an immense retinue 
of dependents and underlings, but 
of a quiet country-house, with no 
game-preserves to look after, and 
no stud of hunters to require extra 
stablemen. English ladies are, as 
a rule, better housewives than 
American women, and they have 
need to be so. To manage so 
many employées satisfactorily de- 
mands talents, labour, and expe- 
rience enough to fit a man for the 
rank of drill-sergeant, or even that 
of general. In many English 
houses the servants form a house- 
hold within a household. They 
must have a separate table, not 
furnished forth with the funereal 
baked meats from their masters’ 
feast, but with everything cooked 
especially. Even in the plainest 
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houses there is a fixed extra allow- 
ance for the servants’ beer. In 
great houses the upper servants 
have a third table in the house- 
keeper’s room. All this draws 
heavily upon the income of the 
head of the family. Wages are 
not very dear, but not much 
cheaper than in America. Per- 
quisites are about the same in 
both countries. Vails, or gifts 
from visitors to servants, are not 
thought of in America; but in 
many parts of England the custom 
is continued in all its ancient force. 
During the dull season last sum- 
mer, there was a determined attack 
upon it in the newspapers, but very 
little effect was produced. Gen- 
tlemen furnished statistics to show 
that it would have cost them less 
to buy their own shooting-grounds 
than to accept invitations from 
friends and pay pounds to the 
gamekeepers. Other gentlemen 
ciphered up the amount of money 
of which they had been mulcted 
by the understrappers at houses 
which they had honoured with 
visits. The journals, in long, 
logical, and learned leaders, pro- 
tested against such impositions 
upon guests. But when the ser- 
vants, aggravated beyond endur- 
ance, at last rushed into print, 
and, with homely pathos but bad 
grammar, recorded how much ex- 
tra work the visitors made for them, 
almost everybody felt that the ser- 
vants had the best of the discus- 
sion. At any rate, to tip English 
servants is the custom, and Ameri- 
cans should not venture upon an 
exception. It is impossible to 
offend any Englishman of what are 
called here ‘the lower orders’ by 
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offering him a shilling. From the 
policeman who points out your 
way to the page who ushers you 
into a drawing-room, they all have 
itching palms. In any other coun- 
try you can ask a question of a 
street-loafer without being solicited 
for ‘the price of a pint of beer; 
but not in this. Nowhere else is 
poverty so very hard and so utterly 
shameless. Even in Spain and 
Italy the beggars are too proud to 
ask for alms .if you address them 
politely. 

Undoubtedly the staple house- 
hold dish in England is roast-beef ; 
but it is no longer ‘ the roast-beef 
of old England’—it is the roast- 
beef of old Normandy. Better beef 
can now be obtained in the United 
States than in England, owing, I 
presume, to the extensive importa- 
tions of meat from France. The 
beauties of a ‘ porter-house steak’ 
are not appreciated here. English 
butchers cut their meat differently. 
But although the Americans have 
better beef, they cannot cook it 
like the English. Ribs and the 
sirloin are not baked in ovens, 
American fashion, but are legiti- 
mately roasted upon spits before 
an open fire. Go to one of the 
old London chop-houses up the 
narrow courts leading from Fleet- 
street or the Poultry, and, after 
having eaten a rump-steak broiled, 
you can lay your hand below your 
heart and confess that you have 
tasted meat for the first time in 
your life. By what occult science, 
or by what happy knack, the cook- 
ing of this speciality is brought to 
such perfection it is useless to 
imagine. Eat, and you will be in 


no mood for asking questions. 
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The secret is as profound as that 
of those potatoes at Evans’s, which 
are so wonderfully superior to all 
other potatoes in the world, that 
the proprietors must have had a 
second Sir Walter Raleigh to dis- 
cover them and another Ireland 
to grow them. Poultry is almost 
tasteless in England, and the na- 
tives wisely eat ham or smoked 
tongue with it to give it a flavour. 
With the delicious fowls and tur- 
keys of America still fresh in his 
memory, my countryman feels a 
pang of disappointment whenever 
he sees poultry in Great Britain. 
Perhaps I ought to modify this 
judgment in favour of the English 
goose ; but goose is nothing with- 
out apple-sauce, and genuine apples 
are as scarce as rubies in England. 
In all the English bills-of-fare there 
are only a few points in which the 
Americans may not justly claim 
superiority. American beef, veal, 
poultry, and lamb are more excel- 
lent. English game, palatable as 
most of it is, cannot rival American 
game. English larks are surpassed 
by American reed-birds ; hares are 
not so good as American rabbits ; 
English wild-fowl are uneatable 
when compared to those of the 
United States. But in fish the 
English have no equals. White- 
bait is ten times better than the 
frost-fish of the Raritan river, which 
it somewhat resembles. English 
soles are princes among the finny 
tribe. English salmon excel Ame- 
rican salmon. The John Dory is 
the king of fish: the more you eat 
of him and of sole and of turbot, 
the less you value the American 
shad. Shrimps, prawns, and peri- 
winkles are altogether English and 
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altogether good. Either the Ame- 
ricans have no oysters or the Eng- 
lish have none ; for what the Eng- 
lish call oysters are so different 
from the American shell-fish that 
comparison is impossible. The 
worst oyster, however, is that of 
Naples, because it seduces you 
into fond expectations by having 
shells like the American, and then 
repels you by its watery, coppery, 
English taste. Turtle in England 
is unique ; the American turtle 
cannot be named with it without 
an apology. But I reserve my 
most energetic enthusiasm for 
English pork and mutton. A 
Yorkshire ham is a delicacy in 
whose presence no American can 
be moved by any partiality for his 
native pigs. A saddle of South- 
down mutton would win the ver- 
dict of an epicurean Paris in a com- 
petition between the best dishes 
of all countries. There is nothing 
like it; there are no prejudices of 
palate which it cannot overcome. 
As for the English mutton-chops, 
let us not waste weak words con- 
cerning them: there are no other 
mutton -chops in either hemi- 
sphere. 

But when all this has been con- 
ceded, the fact remains that the 
Americans have by far the best, 
most varied, and most extensive 
bill-of-fare. I am aware that this 
is, in a great measure, a matter of 
individual opinion, and therefore 
in all I have said of English dishes 
I have endeavoured to condense 
the results of a long series of re- 
ferences to other Americans who 
have visited England. It is suffi- 
cient for me to indorse the verdict 
of this national jury. I am afraid, 
3A 
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however, that the verdict of a jury 
of Englishmen who have visited 
America might be very much on 
the other side. Until recently, I 
supposed that it was admitted that 
American fruits were much more 
juicy and luscious than the Eng- 
lish, with, perhaps, the single ex- 
ception of the plums. But the 
other day a party of Englishmen, 
all of whom had been twice to the 
United States, gravely asserted the 
contrary, and were surprised at 
my extraordinary lack of discrimi- 
nation when I could not agree 
with them. Their English fruit 
must have ripened upon the sun- 
niest walls—may it ever be so !— 
and their American fruit must 
have been eaten before it was 
matured. This incident has com- 
pletely shaken my faith in any- 
body’s judgment on the tables of 
the two countries, and I only sub- 
mit these paragraphs as a humble 
contribution of information on this 
most important subject, which 
some great gourmet will, one day, 
discuss and decide authoritatively. 
Still it is in order for me to protest 
vigorously against that spectral 
canvas-back duck which haunts an 
American at English dinners as 
the albatross haunted the Ancient 
Mariner. The canvas-back duck 
is not a fair specimen of American 
wild-fowl. Some people pretend 
to like it because it has the flavour 
of the wild celery upon which it 
feeds ; but to develop this flavour 
the bird has to be cooked quickly 
before a flaming fire, and eaten 
almost raw. This duck is very ex- 
pensive in America, and is conse- 
quently valued very highly by epi- 
cures ; but the majority of Ameri- 
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cans would as soon think of feast- 
ing upon uncooked crows. The 
wild-game of the United States is 
of a very different character. It may 
be pretty fairly judged, all things 
considered, by the prairie - fowl 
which are sent over to the London 
markets; but only the breast of 
this fowl should be eaten. A wild- 
turkey is the best of game. Few 
travellers will deny that Delmoni- 
co’s restaurant, at New York, is to 
be ranked far above the best res- 
taurants of Paris. There we have 
the perfection of French cooking 
applied to a larder more abundant 
and more diversified than any in 
Europe. But when you go from 
this restaurant into private families; 
the same superiority in the mate- 
rials and in the cuisine is observ- 
able, and the lower you descend 
in the social scale the better are 
the dinners by contrast with those 
of similar classes here. ‘There are 
tens of thousands of poor families 
in England who can afford meat 
but once a week, if at all ; but no 
corresponding class can be found 
in America. An ordinary labourer 
lives as well there as a small shop- 
keeper does in Great Britain. 
After all, that is a superiority more 
grand than any which can be es- 
tablished for excellence in parti- 
cular dishes. 

An American in London is by 
no means forced to deprive himself 
of the food of his own country. 
One may procure anything he 
desires in this metropolis, if he 
only knows where to apply for 
it. An Italian may live like the 
Italians, a German like the Ger- 
mans, and an American like the 
Americans, without quitting Lon- 














don. Buckwheat cakes may be 
ordered for breakfast at the hotel 
which Americans most frequent. 
Green corn and even succotash— 
a mixture of corn and Lima beans 
—are to be purchased in cans. 
Salt mackerel is imported here. 
Hominy is not unknown in many 
English houses. Pumpkin - pies 
are a rarity, but they do exist. 
In Paris a widow has made a for- 
tune by keeping them at her res- 
taurant. Mince-pies are as com- 
mon in England as plum-puddings 
in America. Bring with you a 
plain recipe, and English cooks 
will reward you with a pot-pie as 
appetising as those of New Jersey. 
Bourbon whisky is to be had for 
the seeking. A lager-bier saloon 
has been opened in the Strand, 
and ought to be patronised by 
Americans, who are almost as 
habitual bier-drinkers as the Ger- 
mans. Tomato and terrapin soups 
are for sale in London. American 
cheese may be seen at any cheese- 
monger’s. In Covent Garden you 
will be supplied with American 
apples. Everything that is good 
comes to London. As you travel 
upon the Continent you will learn 
that from every port the best 
articles are despatched to England 
and the worst to the United States, 
but that the Americans are invari- 
ably expected to pay the best 
prices. Whatever effect this may 
have upon your national vanity, it 
should at least teach you to prize 
life in London more dearly. No 
American can be long content 
with those stock-dishes of an Eng- 
lish hotel, which seem to have 
been cooked together in the same 
pot or pan, nor with the monoto- 
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nous variety of chops and steaks, 
steaks and chops, at the English 
restaurants ; but then he can act 
upon the hints just given, and go 
afield to secure his native dainties 
in the shops. Or let him turn in 
at Verrey’s, that oasis in the culi- 
nary desert of England, and dine 
like a Parisian and better than 
most Parisians. Probably there 
are not a sufficient number of 
American sojourners in London to 
support an American restaurant, 
although there are a dozen Eng- 
lish chop-houses in New York ; 
but certainly an American bar, 
like that called ‘The Cosmopo- 
litan,’ at Paris, would be very suc- 
cessful, if well conducted. I know 
that there is said to be an Ameri- 
can bar in Leicester-square, but 
that is not the suitable locality. 
In thoroughly English houses the 
very names of American beverages 
are quite unheard-of; but if some 
daring genius, in a moment of in- 
spiration and in summer, would 
only introduce the mint-julep to 
the British public, all England 
would rise up, drink his health in 
his own decoction, and immortalise 
his memory. Meanwhile, however, 
it is possible to get on very nicely 
with claret-cup. 

The etiquette of English houses 
differs very slightly from that of 
American houses. About fifteen 
years ago the American gentlemen 
began to adopt the English style 
of dressing, and since that time 
they have also adopted most of the 
English social customs. The Ame- 
rican ladies try to dress like the 
French, and pride themselves upon 
their Parisian taste ; but this is a 
feminine peculiarity everywhere, 
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and the American ladies are only 
exceptional in procuring the French 
fashions so quickly. It requires 
two seasons to introduce a new 
mode de Paris into England; a 
single season suffices for the Uni- 
ted States. Take a recent exam- 
ple. The ‘Grecian bend’ came 
out at Paris two years ago; it was 
adopted in America last autumn ; 
it is displayed in English shop- 
windows, but not yet upon Eng- 
lish ladies, for the first time this 
winter. The distance between 
Paris and London, in fashion as 
in everything else, is about two 
years. But London sets the fashions 
for American gentlemen. ‘The 
fellows who have their clothes sent 
over from Poole’s’ lead the fon. I 
can remember the time when all 
Americans of any station were at- 
tired in Hamlet’s customary suit 
of solemn black—black-cloth coats 
and trousers, and black-silk waist- 
coats, and black-beaver hats. This 
costume is still preferred by some 
politicians, who believe that it gives 
them a semi-professional air. But 
tweed suits, and coloured walking- 
coats, and light trousers are now 
as prevalent in New York as in 
London, and—marvellous revolu- 
tion !—the gentlemen now agree 
to dress for dinner, for the opera, 
and, to some degree, for the theatre. 
The rough-and-ready American of 
the past has now been banished 
with the buffaloes to the far West, 
and it is as unjust to infer that the 
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typical American gentleman is one 
of the few relics of bygone days 
that straggle in from the prairies, 
as it would be to mistake for typi- 
cal English gentlemen some of the 
rural squires we meet at the Cattle 
Show. The ceremony of dressing 
for dinner implies a great deal— 
social refinement, for instance, and 
cultivation, and a respect for polite 
conventionalities. Twenty years 
ago Americans were amazed at the 
ceremoniousness of English society, 
and the rules of precedence and 
the terribly formal processions from 
the drawing-rooms to the dining- 
rooms; but they have the same 
ceremonies in their own houses 
now. I own that the recent attempt 
of Congress to interfere with the 
court costume of American mini- 
sters abroad seems to invalidate 
much that I have said; but then 
it must be considered that ardent 
republicanism in America, like 
ardent loyalty here, is still a potent 
catch-word with some voters ; and, 
although the one cry means just as 
much and as little as the other, 
politicians use them in both coun- 
tries. Mr. John Bright would gain 
as little popularity in England by 
refusing to wear a court-suit as 
Minister Adams would have gained 
in America by insisting upon wear- 
ing a court-suit. These national 
follies prove nothing except the 
folly of human nature; and that 
needs no proof. 
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THE position of Robert Browning 
in the limited roll of contemporary 
poets is a very peculiar one. By 
his disciples and admirers — and 
they are a select, if not a nume- 
rous, body — Browning is consi- 
dered to be, beyond all compari- 
son, the master of modern English 
poetry; by the majority of intelli- 
gent book-readers — those who 
actually form their opinions from 
books, and not at second-hand, 
from the columns of weekly re- 
views—he is regarded as a man 
of vast intellectual power, who 
allows a certain capricious ten- 
dency towards mysticism or indi- 
rectness of phrase to run away 
with him; while by nearly all those 
who catch up the floating echoes 
of social literary judgment, he is 
held to be the leader of the 
Festus school, a man intention- 
ally obscure, a writer whom people 
who value easy literary digestion 
ought piously to avoid. Among 
men capable of forming an inde- 
pendent, unbiassed, and valuable 
opinion in such matters, the rela- 
tive positions of Browning and 
Tennyson have for years been a 
vexed question, and the decision 
arrived at with regard to this ques- 
tion may generally be taken to be 
a pretty clear indication of the 
critic’s personal idiosyncrasy. So 
clearly is this recognised to be the 
that one never thinks of 


case, 








weighing the arguments on both 
sides to discover upon which side 
the value of testimony hangs. If 
you deem Browning to be the first 
of living English poets, good. No 
one can gainsay you. Had Pro- 
vidence altered, by a hair’s-breadth, 
the disposition of your intellectual 
sympathies, you would have been 
a worshipper of Tennyson. In 
either case, your judgment, being 
honestly in accordance with cer- 
tain natural sympathies, is not to 
be controverted by argument. We 
have, thank goodness, no empirical 
or academical rules by which any 
man’s poetry may be tested or his 
position as a poet declared. The 
weakness of trying to measure the 
value of poetry by measuring the 
length of its lines, is confined to a 
few incapable critics; it is never 
shared by the public. It is true 
that if you confine the question 
to the music of poetry, you get 
the Browningites into a corner. 
Browning has an _ astonishing 
power both in versification and 
in the ring and clatter of words 
(witness his legend of the Piper 
of Hamelin), but he has none of 
the subtle modulation of Tenny- 
son’s sweet and gracious lines ; in 
fact, the two men are not rivals; 
each is ‘like a star, and dwells 
apart.’ Whether you prefer the 
powerful intellectual vigour of 
Browning, or the calm, wise ten- 
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derness of Tennyson, does not 
much matter. In either case you 
have within you that receptive, 
reciprocative sympathy for which 
you ought to thank God. 

We gather from some stray 
hints in this the first volume of 
The Ring and the Book, that Mr. 
Browning is well aware that he 
is not popular with the British 
public. Here are some lines 
(which at first sight look remark- 
ably like a conundrum) referring 
to his relations with the public, 
and the reflex action of admitted 
public bewilderment : 


‘Such, British Public, ye who like 

me not 

(God love you!)—whom I yet 
have laboured for, 

Perchance more careful whoso runs 
may read 

Than erst when all, it seemed, could 
read who ran,— 

Perchance more careless whoso reads 
may praise 

Than late when he who praised and 
read and wrote 

Was apt to find himself the self- 
same me,-—— 

Such labour,’ &c. 

But Mr. Browning’s occasional 
obscurity —or shall we say care- 
lessness of explanation ?—is not 
the only reason why he lacks that 
popularity which so great a poet 
ought to have in his own country. 
Mr. Browning has lived the greater 
part of his literary life in Italy. 
The colouring of his mind and 
the colouring of his work are alike 
Italian. It is Italian life that he 
has so skilfully analysed; it is 
Italian scenery and accessories 
which form the background for 
his vivid dramatic pictures. If 
Mr. Browning had studied Eng- 
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land and English character as 
faithfully and successfully as he 
has studied Italy and Italian cha- 
racter, his position as an English 
poet would have been other than 
it now is. So different is the 
material on which he has chosen 
to expend his poetical labour from 
all that we see around us, that we 
cannot regard the result otherwise 
than as a mere artistic product. 
Behind our admiration of such a 
poem as the Morte d Arthur, 
Maud, or In Memoriam, there 
lies the distinct consciousness that 
the poet who speaks to us is one 
of ourselves, breathing the same 
atmosphere of inarticulate longing 
and tender hope, of unrest, and 
indignation, and wonder over the 
things that are. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that no poet 
ever lived who so accurately re- 
flected the spirit of his time as 
Mr. Tennyson has done—it is his 
individual gift. And there is this 
further consideration, that genius 
has a wonderful selective faculty, 
a sort of divine instinct, which 
leads its possessor, in the face of 
prudential or other arguments, to 
select this or that material, this or 
that scene. Perhaps Mr. Brown- 
ing has lived in Italy and written 
of things Italian because they best 
suited the bent of his dramatic, 
intense, colour-loving spirit. Pippa 
Fasses could never been 
written in England. It is easier 
to believe this than that Mr. 
Browning has paid the heavy 
price of a restricted audience for 
the merely personal pleasure of 
living in a more comprehensible 
climate, under brighter skies, and 
among more picturesque and less 


have 
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conventional people than England 
offered him. 

The selective faculty of which 
we have spoken is almost invari- 
ably exercised unconsciously, and 
no doubt it was so in the choice 
Mr. Browning has made of a sub- 
ject for his latest poem. It is im- 
possible to think of one better 
fitted to draw out the special cha- 
racteristics of his genius. Zhe 
Ring and the Book is founded on 
the report of a trial for murder 
which took place at Rome in 1698. 
An Italian nobleman was accused 
of having, aided by four hired 
accomplices, murdered his wife 
(who had fled from his house) and 
the two old people with whom she 
was then living. The five were 
found guilty, and executed. But 
around and about the story hangs 
an atmosphere of mystery, which 
gives ample scope for the poet's 
imaginings. Who was the guilty 
one, the husband or the wife? 
What occult springs of human 
passion thus bubbled up through 
the crust of social quiet, and 
startled people with their colour 
of blood? Here, surely, is room 
for that play of psychical theory 
and suggestion which Browning 
loves. It is to be noted that 
nearly all the characterisation of 
Browning’s most dramatic efforts 
is mental. ‘There is little of the 
outside action with which most 
poets describe passion. He never 
deals in ‘ body-colour.’ Even when 
glimpses of the glowing scenery of 
the South appear in his poems, 
they are only used in so far as 
they tint the mind of the speaker, 
colouring it transparently as the 
electric light colours a fountain. 
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Browning’s dramatis persone are 
disembodied souls that love, and 
quarrel, and fight in a spiritual 
world over which he, as master- 
magician, presides. True, they 
tell you of their solid appearance, 
and of the solid appearance of the 
world in which they move; they 
describe these coloured husks and 
shells in bright, vivacious touches ; 
yet all the while you know that 
the action, and passion, and in- 
cidents coming before you are 
psychical, not physical. Hence 
Browning is at once intensely sub- 
jective and intensely dramatic—a 
curious combination. He does 
not display the acute emotional 
analysis of Tennyson, but he ex- 
hibits a wonderful intellectual 
analysis which produces as valu- 
able results in another way. Put 
before him a psychological conun- 


drum, and he will turn you off 


a dozen solutions in a minute. 
Nothing can equal his suggestive- 
ness in accounting for mental phe- 
nomena. No one obvious expla- 
nation of anything ever occurs to 
him. There is a recurrent ‘or 
continually in his mind. He has 
always at command a dozen lines 
of rail tapering down to the same 
point on the horizon. When the 
young wife in the present poem is 
first struck by her husband, she 
prays that she may be allowed to 
live long enough to confess and be 
absolved ; and lo! in spite of her 
grievous wounds, she still lingers 
on the margin of life. Whereupon 
the chronicler is ready with his 
divers theories of the miracle : 

¢ Whether it was that, all her sad life 

long, 
Never before successful in a prayer, 


a 
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This prayer rose with authority too 
dread,— 

Or whether, because earth was hell 
to her, 

By compensation, when the black- 
ness broke 

She got one glimpse of quiet and 
the cool blue, 

To show her for a moment such 
things were,— 

Or else—as the Augustinian Brother 
thinks, 

‘I'he friar who took confession from 
her lip— 

When a probationary soul that moves 

From nobleness to nobleness, as she, 

Over the reugh way of the world, 
succumbs, 

Bloodies its last thorn with unflinch- 
ing foot, 

The angels love to do their work 
betimes, 

Stanch some wounds here, nor leave 
so much for God.’ 


This fertility of psychological 
explanation is the raison a’étre of 
The Ring and the Book, The raw 
material of the original story is a 
profound problem, two solutions 
of which the poet here gives us, 
with a promise of others in the 
volumes to come. Out of these 
various theories, the product of 
various methods or capacities of 
observation, we are to extract the 
truth of the mystery. Perhaps the 
position of the poet and the aim of 
the poem will be more clearly un- 
derstood by our having recourse 
to Mr. Browning’s metaphor of the 
making of a ring: 

‘ That trick is, the artificer melts up 

wax 

With honey, so to speak; he min- 
gles gold 

With gold’s alloy, and, duly tem- 
pering both, 

Effects a manageable mass, then 
works, 
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But his work ended, once the thing 


a ring, 

O, there’s repristination! Just a 
spurt 

O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its 
face, 


And forth the ‘alloy unfastened flies 
in fume ; 
While, self-sufficient now, the shape 
remains, 
The rondure brave, the lilied love- 
liness, 
Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore.’ 
As with the ring, so with the 
book —‘ this square old yellow 
book,’ which contains the legal 
history of the trial, the bare, out- 
ward facts of the case, the plead- 
ings on both sides, the statements 
of witnesses. The poet takes up 
the pure gold of absolute fact, and 
mingles with it the gold’s alloy of 
human interpretation, of human 
theories of causality, of his own 
dramatic readings of the possibili- 
ties of the case. He blends his 
imaginings with this hard mass of 
circumstance to make it pliable, 
and by and by you shall see a 
complete and perfect work of art 
evolved—a story intelligible and 
compact, with all the side-lights of 
human weakness and _inconsist- 
ency bearing down upon and les- 
sening the shadow of mystery 
which now hangs around it. 





‘Ts fiction which makes fact alive, 
fact too ?” 

In the mean time the indispu- 
table circumstances of the trial, 
and what led to it, are stated. 
Count Guido Franceschini, ‘ des- 
cended of an ancient house, though 
poor,’ is a man approaching fifty 
years of age. During the greater 


part of his mature life he has lived 
at Rome, having communications 
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with the court there. Suddenly, 
however, he marries a young girl, 
Pompilia Comparini, and takes 
her with him to Arezzo, whither, 
also, the two old people, Pietro 
and Violante, whom she regards 
as father and mother, follow her. 
The Count and his young wife 
lead unhappy lives together. The 
old people speedily quit the 
place and return to Rome, and 
there Violante publicly confesses 
that Pompilia is not her child at 
all, but the child of some miser- 
able woman who agreed to part 
with her infant for a sum of 
money. Count Guido appeals to 
the law against this confession, 
which would rob him of Pompilia’s 
dowry; and it is decided that, 
while Violante has spoken the 
truth, still, for compensation, the 
Count shall retain the money. 
Some time thereafter Pompilia 
flies from Arezzo, in the company 
of a young and good-looking 
priest, with whom she has had 
some slight acquaintance at Arezzo. 
The husband pursues them, over- 
takes them, hands them over to 
the police, and then carries the 
matter into court, where he ac- 
cuses his wife of adultery. She, 
on the other hand, declares that, 
stung to the quick by her hus- 
band’s cruel persecution of her, 
she fled from the house under the 
escort of this true and honourable 
friend, who had come forward and 
perilled his life and good name for 
her sake. The court is not so 
anxious to pronounce authorita- 
tively on the guilt or innocence of 
either side as to make matters 
smooth and pleasant to all, so that, 
while neither blaming nor acquit- 
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ting Pompilia, it ordains that she 

shall be transplanted 

‘From the old cold shade and un- 
happy soil 

Into a generous ground that fronts 
the south ;’ 

in other words, that she shall be 

enrolled in a community of Con- 

vertites, to await the court’s fur- 

ther decision. As for the priest, 

he is not held to be guilty, but he 

has been masquerading in secular 

attire, and has even offered to 

defend the lady with a good steel 

sword, for the which he is re- 

quested to remain in Civita, mid- 

way between Rome and Arezzo, 

for three years. 

‘Last for the husband: if his tale 

prove true, 

is he rid of two domestic 

plagues.’ 


Well 


So the three depart their several 
ways. In course of time, Pompilia 
petitions the court to allow her to 
leave the Convertites and seek 
temporary shelter in some house 
nearer the city. The request is 
granted, and Pompilia is again 
received into Violante’s home, 
where she becomes a mother. Im- 
mediately after, Count Guido and 
four accomplices go to Rome and 
to Pietro’s villa at dead of night. 
It is Christmas-night. They de- 
mand admittance, and, having 
gained it, forthwith murder Pom- 
pilia, Pietro, and Violante, and 
escape. They are pursued and 
captured, however, and brought 
to trial. Count Guido maintains 
that he wronged neither God nor 
man in punishing a false wife and 
the parents who abetted her in her 
infamous flight. ‘The accuser, on 
the other hand, declares Pompilia 
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to have been a pure and innocent 
woman, the victim of the cruel and 
bloodthirsty passion of a ‘worm 
of hell.’ To which latter belief 
the court inclines, gives judgment 
against the five men, and orders 
them to be executed. And exe- 
cuted they are. 

This, as near as we can make out, 
is a colourless outline of the posi- 
tion. It is obvious that the mys- 
tery of the story offers a good many 
different interpretations; and one’s 
choice from these might be taken 
as a criterion of one’s habit of mind. 
Some men will say that the cir- 
cumstances of Pompilia’s flight are 
conclusive proofofher guilt ; others, 
and nearly all women, will say that 
the husband was a monster of in- 
famy and cruelty. If your wife has 
run away from you (which is not 
improbable in these days), you will, 
of course, see in Count Guido’s 
crime a natural act of punishment; 
if you are a lady, and consider that 
your husband does not pay you 
sufficient attention (which is at 
least possible in these days), you 
will deem Pompilia’s conduct quite 
justifiable. In short, there is no 
limit to the moods which this story 
may address in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. 

But it is not the intention of the 
poet to deal with any one inter- 
pretation of the mystery. He first 
tells us what ‘ Half-Rome’ knows, 
or fancies it knows, of the whole 
occurrence ; then the other half of 
Rome gives its version ; again, a 
third interlocutor appears, and, 
avoiding the strong partiality of 
the previous speakers, sums-up the 
case according to his lights ; then 
Count Guido is put on his defence; 
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then the priest Caponsacchi shall 
reply and acquit himself; and 
after these, the low voice of Pom- 
pilia must be heard. A sketch of 
the scene in court and Count 
Guido’s dying declaration bring 
the four volumes to anend. In 
this wise does that interfusion of 
the gold’s alloy with the gold take 
place—these men and women 
breathing into the inert mass of 
incident the passionate longings, 
and crafty subtleties, and noble in- 
dignation, that dwell within them. 
As we have already said, the task 
is one peculiarly fitted to test and 
display to the utmost Robert 
Browning’s powers. ‘The essence 
of dramatic poetry is, that it shall 
narrate and show forth the inner 
life of the character speaking with 
a truth and accuracy only attain- 
able by the subtle sympathy of 
genius. For the time being, the 
poet forgets his personality. He 
may be a Puritan in heart and 
soul, and lo! he sings the most 
joyous, scornful, rollicking, cavalier 
songs. He may have the rever- 
ence of a Carlyle or a Maurice for 
the Deity, and yet revel in the 
anthropomorphic gropings of a 
Caliban. Beyond all question, 
Browning is the most dramatic 
poet we have had since Shake- 
speare delivered his absolutely 
impersonal utterances. Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson, are (except in a few rare and 
striking instances) the same poets 
all their works through. Undoubt- 
edly they are often dramatic in 
form ; but while the hands are the 
hands of Esau, the voice is Jacob’s 
voice. In the dramatis persone 
especially, Browning so wholly 
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identifies himself with the persons 
whom he brings upon the stage 
that not a few worthy people have 
been staggered by the impossibility 
of finding out what shadow of the 
poet's personal opinion may lie 
behind these dramatic utterances. 

In the first-volume of Zhe Ring 
and the Book we are presented with 
two versions of the story, entitled 
respectively ‘ Half-Rome’ and ‘ The 
other Half-Rome.’ 


‘ First the world’s outcry 

Around the rush and ripple of any 
fact 

Fallen stonewise, plumb on the 
smooth face of things ; 

The world’s guess, as it crowds the 
bank o’ the pool, 

At what were figure and substance, 


by their splash.’ 


* Half-Rome’ is all for Guido. It 
tells the story of how this high- 
minded nobleman was imposed 
upon by a scheming woman—Vio- 
lante—she who had bought the 
child of a communis meretrix, and 
so first imposed upon her husband 
by persuading him that the infant 
was her own. No sooner is the 
Count inveigled to marry the young 
girl than Pietro and Violante go to 
stay with him, expecting to enjoy 
the grandeur and luxury of a 
count’s house. Being wholly dis- 
appointed, however, they return in 
rage and confusion to Rome, where 
Violante declares Count Guido’s 
wife to be a bastard. Then fol- 
lows the trial, and afterwards Pom- 
pilia’s flight with the too hand- 
some priest, to whom she has been 
writing all manner of love-letters. 
She deadens her husband with a 
dose of opium, and then, having 
robbed him of his jewels, flies by 
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night with her lover. Guido over- 
takes them at daybreak at an inn 
near Rome. Pompilia, overcome 
by sleep, has lain down ona couch ; 
the priest is in the courtyard, and, 
with hand on sword, blusters about 
having interposed to save Pompilia 
from death. The injured husband 
will not quarrel; has the whole 
case instead taken to Rome, and 
there demands justice. No justice 
is given him. On the contrary, 
Pompilia soon finds a means of 
getting back to the very people 
who had disowned her, and there 
gives birth to a child— 
* his son and heir, 
Or Guido’s heir and Caponsacchi’s 
, 
son. 
The virtuous and indignant hus- 
band cannot bear his shame any 
longer. Moved by a noble pride, 
and careless of the consequences, 
he purges the earth of this aban- 
doned creature—with such results 
to himself as one sees. 
The other Half of Rome, full 
of compassion for the 





‘Little Pompilia, with the patient 


brow, 
And lamentable smile on those poor 
lips,’ 
tells how the penniless Count 


schemed to get Pompilia’s dowry ; 
and how, having got it, he schemed 
to get her driven from the house, 
so that he might obtain a divorce. 
According to this version, the 
Count paves the way for the intro- 
duction of the priest to the house ; 
behaves with such cruelty to his 
wife as to compel her to fly; and 
forges letters (for Pompilia cannot 
write) to the priest, signing them 
with her name. 
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* Tf, then, all outlets thus secured save 

one, 

At last she took to the open, stood 
and stared 

With her wan face to see where 
God might wait,— 

And there found Caponsacchi wait 
as well 

For the precious something at per- 
dition’s edge, 

He only was predestinate to save, 

And if they recognised in a critical 
flash 

From the zenith, each the other, 
her need of him, 

His need of—say, a woman to pe- 
rish for, 

The regular way o’ the world, yet 
break no vow, 

Do no harm save to himself,—if this 
were thus? 

How do you say? 
bable ; 

So is the legend of my patron-saint.’ 


It were impro- 


So they fly, and at the red dawn 
come to an inn. The next stage 
is Rome; but she is so weak, she 
must needs go into the inn to rest: 


* Then something like a white wave 

o’ the sea 
Broke o’er my brain, and buried me 

in sleep,’ 

she says; and when she awakes it 

is to find her husband in the room, 

he having craftily waited until this 

stoppage at the inn might afford 

him the proof he sought. Mad 

with despair and intense hate, she 

springs towards him, plucks out 

his sword, 

* And would have pinned him through 
the poison-bag 

To the wall, and left him there to 

palpitate,’ 

(if the heart can palpitate with a 

sword through it), when his attend- 

ants seize her ; she is handed, with 

Caponsacchi, over to the police, 
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and Count Guido hopes appear- 
ances, since there are no proofs, 
will be sufficiently against her. 
And appearances are bad enough 
—the flight, the priest, the stop- 
page at the inn, and all the cause 
of the flight unknown. For besides 
the cruelty of her husband, there 
was another motive for her flight : 


‘ The strange and passionate precipi- 

tance 

Of maiden startled into motherhood, 

Which changes body and soul by 
nature’s law. 

So when the she-dove breeds, strange 
yearnings come 

For the unknown shelter by un- 
dreamed-of shores, 

And there is born a blood-pulse in 
her heart 

To fight, if needs be, though with 
flap of wing, 

For the wool-flock or the fur-tuft, 
though a hawk 

Contest the prize—wherefore she 
knows not yet.’ 


And this Half of Rome sums up 
by a scornful and bitter exposition 
of the Count’s specious statements, 
crying out to have him expelled 
‘from the common light and air 
and life of man ! 

Were Zhe Ring and the Book to 
go no further than this first volume, 
we should be disposed to say that 
Mr. Browning had never written 
anything more powerful than the 
tragic story which is there con- 
ceived and developed. Doubtless 
its extreme severity will repel many 
readers. ‘There is in it not a trace 
of that lyrical joyousness which 
runs through the varied scenes of 
Pippa Passes \ike a thread of 
silver. ‘The air around Pompilia 
Comparini is too heavy for singing. 
Over the unhappy young wife’s 
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head there is no clear blue to which 
she may turn and listen for the 
song of a lark, but a lurid atmo- 
sphere of wrong, and hate, and 
suspicion. There is no room for 
music in the book. The harsh 
throats of ‘ Half-Rome’ can only 
croak lies; the other half of 
Rome is struck with awe over the 
fate of the young wife, and won- 
ders where the angels were to per- 
mit it. Here and there we find a 
touch of humour—it were not a 
poem of Browning’s else—but it is 
that bitter humour which loves to 
gibe reflectively in a churchyard. 
There is not even in the poem the 
sad sweetness of unhappy love. 
There is no love in it. Pompilia 
had never a voice in her choice of 
a husband; and his regards were 
fixed upon her dowry. 
not even a young cavalier in the 
question, to suggest what might 
have been to the sad and weary 
wife. She accepted the services 
of the priest with gratitude, as she 
would have received the aid ofa 


There was 


toothless peasant ; and as for him 
—no hint of love is present to blot 
the white escutcheon of his noble 
self-sacrifice. So tragic is the 
tragedy that even the customary 
clown’s scenes can find no place 
in it, But, on the other hand, no 
writer so carefully avoids ad cap- 
tandam appeals to the emotions as 
Mr. Browning does. He does not 
pile up sorrow upon sorrow, and 
beseech you to weep. On the con- 
trary, here, as elsewhere, the tra- 
gedy is related in an off-hand, mat- 
ter-of-fact way by men who do not 
perceive the drift of what they are 
saying. The narrators are too 
near, are too much taken up with 
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minute points of detail, to see or 
comprehend the majesty of suffer- 
ing they are unconsciously reveal- 
ing. They are like the stone- 
cutters who, with augur, measure, 
and chisel, mechanically cut out 
of the block of marble the figure 
that the artist has modelled in 
clay. They are themselves only 
instruments, and are not supposed 
to have, like a Greek chorus, a 
divine knowledge of the emotional 
aspects of everything that is going 
on. They are never self-conscious. 
It is not their business to spin 
theories ; they are too much alive 
and busy for that : 

‘ Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle The- 
orie, 
grun 
Baum.’ 


Und 


des Lebens goldner 
In the very process of narration 
they are unconsciously exhibiting 
their own little failings, their odd 
notions of things, the particular 
range of their sympathies; but 
they never appeal to the reader 
and bid him be sorrowful over the 
sad story. 
in England ; and they live amid 
all the bustle, and wonder, and stir 
of the morning which announced 
the tragedy that had taken place 
in Pietro’s house. 

Nor can one fail to be struck by 
the manner in which the poet has 
kept himselfin hand in this matter. 
We will say that in writing the 
section entitled ‘ Half-Rome’ he 
was describing the views and 
opinions, directly opposed to his 
own, of a man or section of men 
whom he must hold in abhorrence 
or contempt. How great, there- 
fore, was the temptation to exag- 
gerate this or that mean interpre- 
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tation so as to make the speaker 
illogically at variance with himself 
and doubly contemptible ! But the 
object of the book is not to point 
a moral of this obvious kind, It 
was necessary that, mean as were 
the suspicions and impressions of 
‘ Half-Rome,’ they should be rea- 
sonable, humanly possible of be- 
lief, with that appearance of truth 
which would commend them to a 
certain class. Mr. Browning has 
not permitted himself to take sides 
in the matter. In both cases he 
hints the presence of ‘a hidden 
germ of failure’ which shall baffle 
the honest feeling for truth : 


* Some prepossession such as starts 
amiss, 
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By but a hair’s-breadth at the shoul- 
der-blade, 

The arm o’ the feeler, dip he ne’er 
so brave ; 

And so leads waveringly, lets fall 
wide 

O’ the mark his finger meant to find, 
and fix 

Truth at the bottom, that deceptive 
speck.’ 


Here, for the present, at least, 
we must leave Zhe Ring and the 
Book, The advent of a fresh work 
of genius is not a thing to be passed 
over, in these times, with silence ; 
and we have only done our duty 
to our readers in calling their at- 
tention to this powerful and ela- 
borate work of art, written by one 
of the few strong men of our time. 


Ww. B. 
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FANCY DRESSES. 


WE suppose it may be now taken 
as a matter of certainty that fancy- 
dress balls will never be popular 
in England. The experiment has 
been made over and over again, 
and has invariably proved, both in 
public and in private, to be a 
lamentable failure. The best pub- 
lic fancy-dress balls within the me- 
mory of the present generation 
were given twenty years ago in 
Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
auspices of the late M. Jullien, who 
had his splendid orchestra at his 
back, and the good taste and clever 
head of Mr. Frederick Gye, now 
the Opera impresario, to assist him 
in his preparations. The promen- 
ade-concert season always ended 
with a dal masqué, a revel which, 
though it could not be compared 
with the Parisian dads @’opéra, was 
by no means dull, and certainly an 
enormous improvement on the 
melancholy ribaldry which the Eng- 
lish public had up to that time 
been accustomed to under the 
name of ‘masquerades.’ There 
were several reasons for this result. 
The price of the tickets was com- 
paratively high (half-a-guinea), but 
few free admissions were granted, 
and persons in objectionable cos- 
tume — harlequins, clowns, and 
pantaloons, and young ladies 
known to the Vauxhall masked re- 
vels as ‘romps,’ charming creatures 
in short book-muslin frocks, with 





pinked stockings and dishevelled 
hair, who bore hoop-sticks or 
skipping-ropes in their hands, with 
which they playfully assaulted the 
passers-by—were refused admit- 
tance. The sa//e was most prettily 
decorated, the band—including Ri- 
chardson, Prosptre, Collinet, Lind- 
ley, Chipp, Baumann, Blagrove, 
Konig, the most delightful cornet- 
player the world ever heard, and 
the ‘great Mons.’ himself as con- 
ductor (ay de mi, who remembers 
any of them now ?)—was perfec- 
tion, and the verbal fun was pun- 
gent and personal without being 
low or ill-natured. In those days 
it was not above the dignity of cer- 
tain of the free lances of light liter- 
ature to don costume and mask, 
and to cut the dull blocks of so- 
lemn swells, ranged in decorous 
rows in front of the private boxes, 
with the razors of their tongues. 
Those who would know more of 
the inner life of the Drury Lane 
masquerade of twenty years syne 
will find it set forth in the pages 
of a little shilling book published 
at the time by David Bogue (long 
since dead), entitled Zhe History 
of a Bal Masqué, and written, un- 
der the pseudonym of ‘ The Count 
Chicard,’ by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, 
who, though still amongst us, seems 
to have allowed his pleasant pen 
to grow rusty for want of use. 
Fancy-dress balls at private 
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houses in England are equally 
conspicuous as failures, generally 
speaking, and are of rare oc- 
currence amongst us nowadays. 
In France, however, especially at 
this season of the year, they enjoy 
vast popularity, and, as our fashion- 
plate shows, a large amount of 
taste and expense is brought to 
bear in the elaboration of the fancy 
costumes. 

At no season of the year is the 
exposition of the modiste looked for- 
ward to with more impatience and 
curiosity than at present, when, 
bright sunshine and short evenings 
having given place to short days 
and evenings adapted for the 
enjoyment of winter amusements, 
the balls and réunions may fairly 
be assumed to have set in. The 
morning-dress must always com- 
mand its meed of attention, but the 
evening-dress at this season is the 
one to which particularly the 
younger portion of our fair readers 
devote much of their time and 
study. When the fashions of our 
forefathers are becoming so gene- 
rally adopted, a little more atten- 
tion to the coupfe and the blending 
of colours is necessary ; also that 
the tuck-up skirt and short under- 
petticoat render the chaussure a 
matter for serious consideration. 
In fact, every dress of any pre- 
tension nowadays requires the 
finishing stroke of a master hand ; 
and thus, as we have before men- 
tioned, perhaps a little more time, 
care, and expense are bestowed 
upon the toilette of the present 
period than in many instances is 
desirable, from the position of the 
wearer. It has been remarked, 
that a lady to be well dressed 
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should not have anything about 
her to call forth observation ; and 
it requires exquisite taste to meet 
the difficulty, as the more elegant 
the style, the more unsuitable it 
becomes when carried to extremes. 
At the same time it is possible 
to modify and arrange costume 
according to the age and figure of 
the wearer, and some dresses of 
charming design and material we 
shall attempt to describe. The 
visit to Paris of her African ma- 
jesty Latouma has perhaps rather 
tended to increase the taste for 
bright colours ; and although the 
full red and orange adopted by 
her cannot be said to be unbe- 
coming to her Moorish /ein/, the 
modified form of it is certainly 
preferable for the more delicate 
complexions of eur countrywomen. 
Petticoats are adorned with stripes, 
bands, or fanciful trimmings of 
red, orange, blue, or plaid, and 
these are toned down by a tunic 
of black cachmere, trimmed with 
a volant bordered with fringe, 
puckered up at the sides, and 
finished by a bow of the same 
material. Satin de laine is a stuff 
much used, as it adapts itself 
easily to drapery. Plaids are al- 
ways seasonable and fashionable at 
this time of the year; and a tunic 
of woollen or poplin material, with 
a Colleen-Bawn cafe to match, 
caught up with a bow, which 
should form part of the sash-ends, 
makes a very pretty walking-dress. 

The toilettes for balls are, as 
usual, composed of ¢u//e, tarlatan, 
and grenadine, but these are plain 
or figured according totaste. Tar- 
latans fond blanc are varied by 
having bouquets of flowers or gold 
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and silver designs stamped ‘upon 
them. Some of them are coloured, 
and have self-coloured flowers or 
leaves upon them, ornamented 
with imitations of precious stones 
and metals. Zw//e is extremely 
elegant when embroidered with 
VOL, III. 
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bouquets of flowers, wheat-ears, 
wild-poppy, corn-flowers, or other 
designs, and forms one of the 
most charming fabrics for evening 
wear. ‘Thin materials of the chan- 


geant or ‘chameleon’ description 


are very much adopted ; blue and 








pink, silver-gray and pink, but 
most particularly orange and black, 
are the most approved combina- 
tions. Of course a silk petticoat 
heightens the effect of these 
dresses, but it can easily be dis- 
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ball-dress is struggling for ascend- 
ency over the train-skirt. The 
chaussure is of the same colour as 
the dress, ornamented with ro- 
settes, buckles, or according to 
the garniture of the dress. The 
very high heel is covered with the 
material of which the dress is com- 
posed, or silvered, or gilt, if the 
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pensed with. They are trimmed 
with ruches, volants, placed on 
straight or scolloped, and fringes, 
and varied by bows of ribbon 
fancifully arranged; the effect is 
light and becoming. The short 


elegance of the dress will permit ot 
it. The stockings, of elaborate 
design, to be in keeping with the 
rest of the toilette, must have em- 
broidered clocks—also according 
to the principal colour—after the 
modes of our grandmothers. For 
ladies past the age of dancing, 
silks and satins are most usually 
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adopted. The front breadth is 
still trimmed en ¢adblier, with a gar- 
niture of lace or silk, and so ar- 
ranged that it eventually diverges 
towards the back breadth. Some- 
times the skirt is composed en- 
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the same colour are much used; 
lace, as always, forms one of the 
most elegant, and at the same time 
most costly, ornaments. The sleeve 
plays a considerable vé/e in the 
fashions of this season. In trans- 
parent materials the ‘gabrielle’ is 
much worn, also the pompadour 
reaching to the elbow, and fully 
trimmed. The puffs and zo/ants 





tirely of volants which ascend to 
the waist, or the bottom flounce if 
carried up on either side of the 
skirt, to meet the waist, forming a 
sort of ‘ad/ier. Gimps, fringes, 
feather-trimmings, and buttons of 


give width to the shoulders, if the 
figure happen to be deficient in 
this particular. Head-dresses are 
still composed of single flowers 
with long trails of grass and buds ; 
the leaves acquire a particularly 
beautiful effect by being sown, as 
it were, with pearls. Very small 
pearls are disposed over the leaves 
by means of very thin gum, so 
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that the original colour traverses 
the pearls, and the effect is as o 
freshly - fallen dew. Gloves are 
chosen according to the colour of 
the dress, with from four to eight 
buttons. 

Robe Norma.—This dress ans- 
wers all the requirements of a 
walking and house dress, and is as 
simple as it is elegant. It is‘com- 
posed of plain brown reps, just 
long enough to clear the foot in 
front, and descending towards the 
back into a sort of Henri train. 
The application of a flat-plaited 
flounce is to simulate a second 
skirt, so arranged with buttons at 
the sides and back as to be able 
to be looped in graceful drapery. 
The front breadth is ornamented 
with stripes of satin on either side. 
A sort of dasguine is attached to 
the bodice, trimmed round with a 
volant, and a band of satin cut en 
biais, A round felerinewith similar 
garniture, reaching just below the 
shoulder, adds very much to the 
general effect. 

Robe Baden.—This most distin- 
guished costume consists of a short 
robe of chestnut-coloured reps, 
with two flat-plaited flounces 
headed with a band of self-coloured 
satin an inch wide. The upper- 
skirt, trimmed to correspond, is 
caught up in the middle of the 
back breadth by a sash composed 
of the same material. The little 
paletot-—wadded—is cut shorter 
behind than at the sides and front, 
and is adorned with a //astron of 
velvet, which, fixed on the right 
side, buttons over the left after it 
has been adjusted. A large velvet 
fan-shaped bow finishes it off at 
the waist, from which is suspended 
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one end, arranged in a box-plait, 
and fixed over the other sash, so 
that the trimming of velvet which 
surrounds it can be well seen. 

Also much admired is a blouse 
or Garibaldi of blue silk. We 
have seen two, either of which 
forms an elegant article of attire. 
The bedy of one consists of a 
braided f/astron which forms the 
front as well as the back, descend- 
ing from the shoulders and taper- 
ing towards the waist. It fastens 
en biais, the braiding hiding the 
mode of fastening. ‘The sleeves 
are ornamented in keeping with 
the plasiron. It is surmounted at 
the waist and on the shoulders by 
‘butterfly’ bows of velvet. 

The second one is trimmed 
square with the fashionable scol- 
loped band of silk, bound and 
headed with satin, a satin roll 
being laid on about an inch distant 
from the trimming. The sleeves 
and waistband to match. A bow 
of blue satin is placed with good 
effect in the centre of the bodice, 
and forms a very tasteful finish 
to it. 

No. 1. Zhe Chinese Costume.— 
The under-skirt of green satin- 
stamped damask ; the band round 
the skirt of bright figured cachmere. 
The mantle of rich rose-coloured 
silk, trimmed with a handsome and 
suitable border. The characteristic 
headdress will not permit of more 
than a ribbon or jewelled band en- 
circling the sort of chignon. 

No. 2. Bluet.—The under-skirt 
of rich white silk, with a band of 
straw a few inches above the hem. 
The upper-skirt of blue cachmere, 
trimmed round with wheat-ears of 
straw, caught up on either side 
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with a bow to match. ‘The bodice 
composed of blue cachmere let in 
with white, and crossed with bands 
of straw; from the bodice pend 
wheat-ears in the form of fringe. 
The hanging sleeves composed of 
white tulle, surmounted by an 
epaulette or fringe to correspond. 
The collier and coiffure also of 
wheat-ears. 

No. 3. Papillon.—Skirt of white 
muslin, with a deep flounce. On 
either side are disposed large but- 
terflies, the wings of which are 
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made of yellow silk, ornamented 
with lace work and embroidered 
with filoselle. The body of the 
butterfly is formed of black velvet. 
The derthe of yellow créfe crosses 
in the front, and forms the sash 
behind. Smaller butterflies em- 
broidered on stiff net are placed 
on the shoulders, and one is posed 
in the front of the head, two yellow 
ribbons encircling the hair. Very 
tiny butterflies are the ornaments 
for the yellow shoes. In the hand 
a net to catch butterflies. 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER V. 
TOTTERING. 
‘Wuart very odd people they must 
be! said Madeleine Burdett to 
Mrs. Haviland, in the course of a 
~onversation relative to the visit of 
Lord and Lady Bredisholme. 

‘ And what very fatiguing people 
they are!’ replied Julia, who was 
lying on her sofa, with all the ap- 
pearance of weariness. 

‘It is such an old-fashioned pro- 
ceeding, if there were nothing else 
odd about it,’ continued Made- 
leine. ‘It seems so absurd to us 
to think of these negotiations and 
solemnities on the part of heads 
of families about matters that the 
young people settle for themselves 
now. Fancy being “asked in 
marriage” in that grand way! I 
wish I had been behind the cur- 
tains, aunt, or even listening at 
the door.’ 

‘I wish you had, Maddy; it 
would have amused you to watch 
the noble Viscountess, between 
whom and myself there never was 
anything but the barest civility. 
There was that woman—who could 
not possibly care, and if her own 
interests had not been involved 
would not have known, whether I 
was alive or dead—affecting the 
utmost solicitude about my health, 
talking learnedly about the nervous 
system—I am sure she hasn’t one 
of her own—and occasionally 
throwing in little bits of pious ad- 
monition, which her solemn lord 
accepted with reverence.’ 


‘But how did she contrive to 
turn the conversation in the direc- 
tion of me? asked Madeleine. 

‘She did not turn it, dear; she 
drove straight at the subject. The 
whole thing—deprived of its cir- 
cumlocutory phrases, and of the 
Viscountess’s exposition of the 
magnificence of the Binghams (po- 
sitively in this world, and prospect- 
ively in the next)—resolved itself 
into this: the noble lord and lady 
are aware that your uncle has 
adopted you, and means to leave 
you all his disposable property ; 
and, provided there is no doubt 
on that point—as they also know 
that the Honourable Mr. Bingham 
is attached to you—they wish us 
to understand that they would not 
object to his marriage with you. 
This is really what passed ; and I 
verily believe the incomparable pair 
had a notion in their heads that 
you had been led to reject Herbert 
on account of your modest sense 
of your own unworthiness—which 
did you credit, no doubt, but 
which they were amiably and con- 
descendingly anxious to remove.’ 

*O aunt, what fun for Verner! 
You really must tell him yourself; 
I could not attempt it. Were you 
not strongly tempted to tell them 
who the individual was to whom 
my unfortunately undisciplined af- 
fections had attached themselves 
—poor blind impulses, unregulated 
by a due sense of the distinction 
between an elder and a younger 
son? How could you resist it, 
aunt ?” 
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‘Very easily. I had not the 
least inclination to afford them 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were likely to keep your for- 
tune in the family. On the con- 
trary, I have always felt rather 
vexed about that, and annoyed 
with Verner for being Lord and 
Lady Bredisholme’s son. One 
takes to him at first just on that 
account, but it has its inconveni- 
ences afterwards.’ 

‘Of course they regarded my at- 
tachment as presumably unfortu- 
nate?’ continued Madeleine. 

*O dear yes ; most unfortunate. 
Indeed, Lady Bredisholme was so 
pathetic, so pious, and so insolent 
about it, that I was strongly tempt- 
ed to turn her out of the room. I 
refrained, I do believe, only for 
Verner’s sake—it would have been 
awkward for Aim you know, Mad- 
dy. 

‘She hinted that your judgment 
was immature, your tastes were un- 
formed, your knowledge of society 
incomplete, and our conduct in 
permitting you to dispose of your- 
self at your age anything but com- 
mendable. She kindly consoled 
me with an assurance that Mr. 
Bingham would not relinquish his 
intention of marrying you—which 
must inevitably secure your tem- 
poral and eternal welfare—if you 
should repent, or, as the Vis- 
countess expressed it, “come to 
your right mind.” Don’t look in- 
credulous, Maddy; she actually 
did 

‘I wonder whether she will re- 
gard me as only partially restored 
to reason when Verner tells her? 
At all events, she will be savage 
with you when she finds out the 
truth, for she must then know that 
all this time you were laughing at 
her.’ 

‘ She certainly cannot avoid find- 
ing that out, said Julia ; ‘ but— 
don’t be shocked, Maddy — you 
have reproached me sometimes 
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lately with having much less power 
of enjoyment in me than I used to 
have ; there is one unalloyed plea- 
sure, I assure you, still within my 
reach—it is that of making Lady 
Bredisholme savage.’ 

‘ Verner will be here in a week, 
aunt: it seems impossible ! 

‘In a week, will he? Yes, to 
be sure ; this is Wednesday. Lord 
and Lady Bredisholme mentioned 
casually the probability of the re- 
turn of their younger son.’ 

‘Papa wants me to go to Ley- 
tonstone for a few days,’ said Ma- 
deleine, ‘and to go with him to 
the Derings for a day or two—Red 
House, you know. I cannot settle 
my mind to anything just now, and 
I feel as if doing this would get 
me over the time better. You don’t 
mind, aunt, do you? I should not 
think of going if you were not so 
much better—as you really are.’ 

‘I know that, my dear,’ replied 
Mrs. Haviland. ‘You may go 
with a perfectly easy mind about 
me. And I think it will be a good 
way of disposing of an interval in 
which I suppose I could not ex- 
pect even so perfectly-reasonable 
and well-disposed a young lady to 
be quite amenable to reason.’ 

‘I mean to be very good,’ said 
Madeleine ; ‘not to count the days, 
or get into a panic about accidents, 
or anything. And I mean to finish 
my new drawing at Leytonstone ; 
for I daresay I shall not touch it 
for some time after Verner comes 
home. Did you see Mr. Holmes 
to-day, aunt ?” 

‘No; has he called ?” 

The footman was interrogated, 
and produced Mr. Holmes’s card. 

‘That is provoking,’ said Ma- 
deleine; ‘ I sha’n’t see him now till 
I return ; for papa wants to take 
me down with him in the forenoon. 
He is sure to come to-morrow. 
You will tell him I had to go, and 
was So sorry not to see him ?” 

* Yes, I will tell him, said Mrs. 











Haviland. And, after a short 
pause, she added rather thought- 
fully, ‘ You were so very confident 
that Mr. Holmes would not be so 
foolish as to fall in love with you, 
Maddy, that I did not like to re- 
new the subject; but, do you 
know, I really think it is well, on 
his account ‘also, that Verner is 
coming home, and your position 
going to be definitively settled? I 
am not sure that we have treated 
this young man quite fairly.’ 

Julia’s manner was serious and 
troubled. 

‘One does things so thought- 
lessly,’ she continued. ‘I should 
not care a straw for the feelings 
of a dozen captains, or a score of 
honourables ; but I am sorry for 
what I cannot mistake in the case 
of Mr. Holmes. If he has ceased 
to remember, to any practical pur- 
pose, the difference between our 
position in life and his—and I fear 
he has—the fault is ours, the mis- 
fortune is his. Tell me—I need 
not say honestly, for everything 
you say is honest—don’t you think 
it is quite as well your drawing- 
lessons and our afternoon-readings 
should be nearing their natural con- 
clusion ?” 

Distress and embarrassment had 
depicted themselves very plainly 
in Madeleine’s face while her aunt 
was speaking, and as she con- 
cluded tears rose in her bright 
brown eyes. 

‘I hope you are wrong,’ she 
said. ‘I do hope you are quite 
wrong. It is from no absurd pride, 
I assure you, that I have felt so 
sure this could not be, but—but 
I did think he liked me very much, 
and I hoped we should always be 
such friends, he and Verner and I. 
And now, if you are right, I have 
only done him harm, only made 
him unhappy. All my pleasant 
anticipations must come to no- 
thing, and our acquaintance must 
cease, I suppose ?” 
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‘I am afraid so, Madeleine. If 
Mr. Holmes has the good sense to 
keep the feeling which I suspect 
him of entertaining to himself, and 
to take the revelation which awaits 
him calmly, and get over it like a 
sensible man, as you may be quite 
sure your other admirers will get 
over it, all may be right. But I 
don’t think he will; I am afraid he 
will not: there is something about 
him which makes me think he is 
not a man to take things quietly. | 
fear our intended kindnesses to 
him have been cruel.’ 

‘ Aunt,’ said Madeleine, who had 
turned very pale, ‘ I hope you don’t 
think I have done wrong; I hope 
you don’t blame me.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Julia 
promptly. ‘I perfectly understand 
how this has happened, without 
intentional or actual wrong-doing 
on your part. You must not fret 
about it, Madeleine ; it is not your 
fault; but it is a pity. Iam glad 
you will not see this young man 
again until Verner is here to take 
his proper place beside you.’ 

‘Could you not—would it not 
be well, if you could manage to tell 
him before I return?’ said Made- 
leine slowly, with painful hesita- 
tion, which proved to Mrs. Havi- 
land that an instant conviction of 
the correctness of her suspicion 
had struck her niece—‘ to tell him, 
I mean, about Verner. It would be 
so unpleasant, so painful, if he— 
if anything happened to expose 
kim to mortification or ridicule.’ 

‘You are right, Maddy,’ said 
Mrs. Haviland. ‘If possible this 
ought to be done; and if I have 
the chance of doing it judiciously, 
I will do it. But I must be very 


careful; nothing could so deeply 
mortify him as any betrayal on my 
part that I suspected and was warn- 
mg him.’ 

‘Iam sure you will do whatever 
is right,’ said Madeleine. ‘It seems 
like absurd vanity to think there is 
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any difference between his feelings 
and those of the other tiresome 
creatures who have taken a fancy 
to me; but you are almost always 
right, and I fear you are not mis- 
taken in this.’ 

‘Then trust me, dear,’ said Mrs. 
Haviland, ‘ to get you out of a dis- 
tressing position with as little pain 
as possible. And now, cheer up, 
and let us change the subject ; you 
must not go down to Leytonstone 
in the doleful dumps, you know.’ 

Madeleine smiled, not very 
brightly, and held out to her aunt 
an open letter. 

‘Will you glance over that?’ she 
said ; ‘I dia aot like to send it off 
until you had seen it.’ 

Julia took the letter, and read it 
carefully. It was addressed to the 
Reverend Hugh Gaynor, Hotel 
Meurice, Paris, and in it was en- 
closed the message which Hono- 
rine had written, and confided to 
the waiter at Meurice’s for Herbert 
Bingham. 

‘ That will do very nicely indeed,’ 
said Mrs. Haviland, as she gave 
back the letter to Madeleine, who 
went to the writing-table to seal it. 
‘It will gratify Mr. Gaynor to find 
you have not forgotten his anxiety, 
and he will be glad to know that 
you can feel so much for the sor- 
rows of another in the midst of 
your own happiness.’ 

Madeleine looked up, while her 
hand was still pressing the seal on 
the letter. She had never seen 
Julia Haviland’s face turned upon 
her with so much love, with so 
much softness; she had never 
heard that peculiar tone in her 
voice before. For the first time 
in her life Madeleine thought a 
mother might look at her child, 
a mother might speak to her child, 
like that—and at the same instant 
the thought passed through Julia’s 
mind that Selina Burdett herself 
could not have failed to appreciate 
this girl as she deserved, that it 
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would be no small privilege to call 
such a creature daughter. Never 
before had the hearts of these two 
women been drawn so near toge- 
ther. But they made no sign. A 
few bright tears gathered in Made- 
leine’s eyes, and rolled down her 
cheeks, but she said nothing. 

‘At all events, it was civil of 
Herbert Bingham to let you know 
that Mr. Gaynor was expected in 
Paris,’ said Mrs. Haviland; ‘we 
must give him his due, so far as 
acknowledging that goes ; if he had 
been spiteful he need not have 
sent you the message.’ 

*O, I don’t think he is spiteful,’ 
said Madeleine; ‘and I think he 
sent me word about Mr. Gaynor 
as a kind of preliminary to finding 
his way back here on the old terms, 
just as if nothing unpleasant had 
happened. You think my letter 
will quite do, aunt?’ 

‘Certainly; it is all right. I 
rather wonder Mr. Gaynor has not 
written to your uncle.’ 

‘He is sure to write from Paris,’ 
said Madeleine, and then she laid 
her letter among those to be posted, 
and the conversation reverted to it 
no more. 

On the following day, a little 
before noon, Mr. Burdett’s mail- 
phaeton drew up before the door 
of Stephen Haviland’s house, and 
Madeleine took her seat in that 
vehicle of which her father was not 
alittle proud. Madeleine had never 
presented more bright, more beau- 
tiful, a more perfect impersonation 
of youth, gaiety, happiness, and 
grace, than she did at the moment 
when, as the horses started, she 
looked round once more to nod 
to Stephen Haviland, who was 
nodding to her out of his library- 
window, and her glance encoun- 
tered that of Horace Holmes, who 
had at that same instant come up 
to the house-door. Yesterday, a 
bright, sweet smile, perhaps even 
a slight gesture of her hand, would 
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have accompanied Madeleine’s 
bow, as she hastily recognised 
him, but to-day a deep, burning, 
painful blush suffused her face. 
He saw it, and the mad hope, the 
wild belief, that were within him, 
leaped up in strength and _bril- 
liancy, like a flame fed with oil. 
The emotion was unmistakable ; 
she loved him. To have come 
into her presence thus suddenly, 
and seen the irrepressible evidence 
which suffused her fair cheek and 
dyed her forehead crimson, and 
doubted, would have been impos- 
sible to Horace Holmes. 

Stephen Haviland came into the 
hall, and forestalled the servant's 
replies to Mr. Holmes’s inquiries. 
Mrs. Haviland was better, surpris- 
ingly well that day, and would 
see him, Stephen was sure. Miss 
Burdett was going to stay at her 
father’s place in Essex for a few 
days. Mr. Holmes had had no 
intention of intruding on Mrs. 
Haviland so early ; he had merely 
come to leave a promised book of 
sketches for Miss Burdett. But 
Stephen persisted in taking him 
upstairs to Mrs. Haviland’s bou- 
doir, and there he found Julia, 
not looking surprisingly well by 
any means, in his opinion; on 
the contrary, looking weak and 
worried. 

Julia had thought a good deal 
of what had passed between Made- 
leine and herself, and had turned 
in her mind a variety of ways in 
which she might make the com- 
munication to Horace Holmes 
which her perception of the re- 
quirements of the case rendered 
imperative. ‘He is no conven- 
tional, well-dressed, well- born 
booby,’ she thought, ‘but a man 
to take a thing of this kind se- 
riously, if not fiercely. I never 
thought I should find myself sym- 
pathising with love-trials; but I 
am sorry for him, and displeased 
with myself, which is harder to 
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bear. I have largely helped to 
put him in a false position. It 
was unkind, and wrong.’ To undo 
this now would be difficult, almost 
impossible. How was she to make 
a communication to him of a con- 
fidential nature, which nothing in 
his relations with her or the family 
entitled him to receive, and yet 
save his pride, and her own de- 
licacy from the insult of volun- 
teering a warning against his form- 
ing a hopeless attachment to her 
niece ? 

There was nothing for it, but to 
trust to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment when she should next see 
Horace Holmes. Here he was now 
in her presence, and she did not 
feel any inspiration, but, on the 
contrary, the oppression of oppos- 
ing difficulty and conviction. 

As it happened, Julia’s indeci- 
sion was not the sole impediment 
to the all-important communica- 
tion, which would have included a 
potent warning, being given. Ste- 
phen Haviland’s presence pre- 
cluded that possibility, and he 
remained in the room; which was 
so contrary to custom at that hour, 
that it seemed to Julia like a 
fatality, while at the same time she 
felt it a relief that she must defer 
her task. 

Just as Stephen had said some- 
thing about having to look over 
parliamentary papers, and was 
about to leave the room, Mrs. 
Fanshaw was announced. She 
had been asked to luncheon, and 
caused her hosts to regret their 
hospitality by arriving an hour too 
soon, in order to inflict upon Julia 
a family talk,—her peculiar abhor- 
rence, but to which she did not 
feel strong enough just then to 
make her usual gallant resistance. 
Horace Holmes had only the 
slightest possible acquaintance 
with Mrs. Fanshaw, and instantly 
rose to take his leave. He and 
Stephen left the room together. 
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‘Mr. Holmes is a fine-looking 
young man,’ said Mrs. Fanshaw, 
when she had deposited herself in 
a chair with a good view of a 
mirror, and satisfactorily arranged 
her chains, rings, and bracelets. 
‘Is he one of the Shropshire 
Holmes’s ?’ 

‘I have not the slightest idea 
who his relatives are, or where he 
comes from,’ replied Mrs. Havi- 
land, in a tone of supreme indif- 
ference. 

‘Haven't you?’ said Mrs. Fan- 
shaw. ‘ Then I suppose Tom 
and I have been mistaken; we 
thought he was some relation of 
yours,’ 

‘A relation of mine, Fanny ! 
What can have put such a notion 
into your head? Who said so?’ 

‘No one, that I know of,’ said 
Mrs. Fanshaw carelessly. ‘Tom 
said Mr. Holmes was about the 
house a good deal, and he sup- 
posed he must belong to the Pey- 
ton family in some way, he had 
such a look of you.’ 

‘Mr. Holmes like me! 
very odd ! 
ness ?” 

‘O dear, yes, quite remarkable. 
Only he is so very dark. But 
then, you know, all the Havilands 
have an extraordinary faculty for 
seeing likenesses; it is quite a 
family gift. And so Mr. Holmes 
is not a relative? Tom will be 
quite surprised.’ 

Mrs. Haviland made no reply. 
A strange and unpleasant sensa- 
tion took possession of her. It 
was not dread or suspicion, know- 
ledge, hope, or presentiment ; but 
in some inexplicable way it partook 
of the character of all these, and it 
crept through her mind and body 
at once with a perturbing thrill. 
The idea that anything which Mrs. 
Fanshaw — who was held by her 
sister-in-law to be the superlative 
fool ofthe family—could say, should 
make one instant’s impression on 


How 
Do you see any like- 
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Julia Haviland was ludicrous, was 
humiliating, and yet the remark 
did produce a sensible effect. Mrs. 
Fanshaw had it all her own way 
that afternoon; she catechised 
Julia about Herbert Bingham and 
Madeleine, about Stephen’s affairs, 
and the latest additions to Julia’s 
own wardrobe, dwelt at length on 
the might and magnificence of the 
Havilands, and blew the Bredis- 
holme trumpet to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

‘I shall see Mr. Holmes to- 
morrow,’ Julia said to herself, and 
said it with a formal decision, as 
though she were determined to 
repress any extraneous suggestion 
of an additional meaning in her 
intention to that which it would 
have bornein the morning. ‘And 
I will see Eliot Foster the first day 
I am able.’ The unspoken resolve 
in her mind was, ‘I will not think 
of this; I will not let this foolish 
woman's words excite one idle no- 
tion in my brain,’ 

It was rather remarkable that 
Julia’s body seemed just then to 
lend much aid to her mind in 
maintaining this desirable tranquil- 
lity. She felt, in a dreamy sort of 
way, as if they had struck work at 
the same time; for when she lay 
down in her bed that night there 
came over her a feeling that her 
ever getting up out of it any more 
was equally impossible and unde- 
sirable, and all her faculties slum- 
bered at once. But she was 
stronger in the morning, and 
thought over it all; but only a 
little, for she was inclined to sleep 
after she came downstairs, and 
felt so calm and restful that she 
did not understand why her maid 
should wish Miss Burdett was at 
home, and remark that it was a 
good many days since Doctor Lit- 
ton had seen Mrs. Haviland. 

Horace Holmes did not call at 
Berkeley-square on that afternoon, 
or on the next, or on the third ; 
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and on the fourth, that of Sunday, 
Mrs. Haviland wrote a note to him, 
in which she requested he would 
call upon her at his earliest conve- 
nience. Mrs. Haviland’s footman 
carried the note to Mr. Holmes’s 
lodgings, but was informed that 
that gentleman was not at home. 
He had gone away that day, car- 
rying with him a small carpet-bag ; 
had not said where he was going, 
but had mentioned that he should 
probably return in two or three 
days. His attention should be 
directed to the note as soon as he 
returned. 
* * * ” 

Horace Holmes had left Mrs. 
Haviland’s house in a state of 
mind which resembled intoxica- 
tion. 

No more doubt, no more fear 
for him. The next time he should 
see Madeleine Burdett he would 
be a free man, relieved from the 
secret burden he had so madly 
imposed upon himself; the next 
time he should speak to her it 
would be to claim the love which 
his own merited, which her beau- 
tiful blushing face had owned and 
promised. Another day, or at 
most two, must bring him Alice’s 
answer to his letter; he could not 
conceive that she would dare to 
send him any reply but one, and 
there need be no delay about 
that. 

But Alice did not answer her 
husband’s letter. He called at the 
post-office in the street he lived in, 
morning and evening, for two days 
after he might have had her reply, 
but there was no letter for him. 
Then ungovernable rage took pos- 
session of him, and he resolved 
that he would see Alice, and make 
her feel the full weight of his anger 
and his hatred. 

It was on a beautiful May morn- 
ing that he formed this resolution. 
A bright, soft, happy - feeling 
Sunday morning, when the church- 
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bells were ringing, and even on 
the crowded city calm and peace 
had fallen for a little while. There 
was no public conveyance by which 
he could reach Carbury that night; 
but his restlessness and his rage 
made waiting intolerable to him. 
He would go as far on his journey 
as he could on Sunday, and get to 
Carbury early the next day. Ma- 
deleine would be at Berkeley-square 
again on Tuesday, so Mr. Haviland 
had said. He might possibly see 
her that evening or the next; he 
could venture to go to the house 
without a formal invitation now. 
So his thoughts wavered between 
the promptings of hatred and the 
dreams of love; but the first were 
to be obeyed before the last could 
be realised. 
* * * * 

The flower-decked, mirrored, 
marble-floored vestibule of the 
Hotel Bristol in Paris, was the 
scene of much movement and 
some confusion at noon on the 
previous day. A number of visi- 
tors had arrived, many requiring 
apartments, and all refreshments, 
immediately, and the waiters were 
busily engaged in attending to these 
welcome orders, and taking direc- 
tions about luggage, which, espe- 
cially when given by ladies, were 
generally of a complicated and dis- 
tracting kind. In the midst of all 
this bustle, a gray-haired gentleman, 
quiet, thin, and sad -looking, ap- 
parently unencumbered with lug- 
gage, and neither hungry nor tired, 
waited, with a patient, unexact- 
ing air which contrasted strongly 
with that of the other persons pre- 
sent, and which produced its natu- 
ral effect—he was allowed to wait; 
nobody took any notice of him until 
everyone else had been disposed 
of, when a waiter asked him if he 
required anything. 

‘I wish to see one of the cham- 
bermaids here,’ replied the gray- 
haired gentleman. ‘ Her name is 
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Honorine Duclos ; have the good- 
ness to let her be sent for.’ 

The man bowed, and having 
shown the visitor into a small den, 
apparently constructed for tourists 
of an eremitical turn of mind, he 
retired to the bureau, where amidst 
a profusion of narrow looking- 
glasses and marble slabs, a dark 
female, handsomely dressed, sat 
before a kind of counter, in a red- 
velvet chair, with her feet on a 
little square of carpet, which slid 
about every time she moved on 
the highly-polished, but exquisitely- 
uncomfortable, floor. Between the 
dark female and the waiter a con- 
sultation ensued, which resulted in 
Honorine’s being summoned, not 
at all willingly ; for they did not 
approve of visitors who only came 
to talk to their gens, and who dis- 
played no intentions in the direc- 
tion of consommation. 

Thegray-haired gentleman waited 
a good while in the hermit’s den, 
where the chief objects of interest 
were a table set out with a shrunken 


cloth, a gigantic cruet-stand, a dwarf 


salt-and-pepper stand, a table-nap- 
kin folded like a mitre, and a Ga- 
/ignani not more than a fortnight 
old. 

At length the door opened and 
a woman appeared, in the neat 
costume not even yet abandoned 
by French servants. 

‘Monsieur wishes to see me,’ 
said Honorine with quiet respect. 

Hugh Gaynor rose, and saluted 
her. 

‘You are Honorine Duclos,’ he 
said, ‘whom I saw once before, 
with a friend of mine, in the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg ? 

Monsieur was exact—she was 
Honorine Duclos, at his service. 
Hugh Gaynor asked her to sit 
down, and immediately proceeded 
to tell her his business. After a 
long delay, which he deeply re- 
gretted, the message which she had 
had the thoughtful consideration to 
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leave for him at Meurice’s had 
reached him, and he had come to 
see her in consequence. Any in- 
formation which she could give 
him respecting the lady she had 
accompanied to the gardens of the 
Luxembourg on that day when he 
had seen her, would be most grate- 
fully received and amply rewarded. 
Would Honorine tell him what she 
knew of her, in the past and at 
present? But first, would she ex- 
plain why the lady had not kept 
her promise, why she had neither 
gone to him nor written to him? 

Ah, bon Dieu! that was easily 
explained, if that were all. Mon- 
sieur knew that the pauvre petite 
dame did not dare to see him with- 
out her husband’s leave, and her 
husband did not come home until 
Monsieur had left Paris ; and when 
Madame wrote to him, the brigand 
of a commissionnaire did not deliver 
her letter until it was too late. 

Mr. Gaynor listened to the story 
which the kind-hearted Frenchwo- 
man told him with a swelling heart. 
It was with difficulty he repressed 
such signs of emotion as would 
have surprised Honorine out of all 
her notions of English morgue. 
Honorine told her story very fairly ; 
considering that she was. telling it 
to a friend of Madame, who must 
be presumably an enemy of Mon- 
sieur: she did not exaggerate poor 
Alice’s wrongs, nor did she conceal 
her impression that she was of a 
difficult disposition to arrange itself 
with that of her husband, and that 
she was a woman of whom a man, 
without being altogether a bad 
subject, might reasonably exnuyer 
himself. But the husband of the 
pauvre petite dame was a bad sub- 
ject, and Honorine dwelt with pity 
and disgust on the evident fear with 
which he had deeply impressed his 
timid wife. No man could make 
her, Honorine, so afraid of him, 
since, thank God, there was /a /oi, 
and the gendarmes, even if she had 
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not sa famille; but there are wo- 
men and women, and Alice was of 
the /rempe of the victims. 

Hugh Gaynor listened to much 
of this narrative with one hand 
over his eyes. Honorine spoke 
with animation, but in a low voice, 
as aware of the contiguity of listen- 
ers to the hermit’s den. 

‘What is her husband’s name ?” 
he asked. 

Ah, mon Dieu, those English 
names! Honorine could not say 
it rightly, perhaps, to make Mon- 
sieur comprehend. It was some- 
thing like Auwme; but Madame, 
when she spoke, and ces Messieurs, 
who came sometimes, but rarely, 
very rarely, called him differently. 
Madame said sometimes //enri,— 
in the English way, Monsieur would 
understand, Z-né-ri,—but ces Mes- 
sieurs called him Aorace, which 
was much more reasonable, she 
found. 

Hugh Gaynor had never doubted 
that Alice Wood’s husband was 
Henry Hurst, and now he had en- 
tire confirmation of his belief. But 
what was the surname he had 
adopted in discarding that assigned 
to him by Mr. Eliot Foster? ‘Aume’ 
was entirely preposterous ; and yet, 
how was he to make it out more 
distinctly? Honorine saw that he 
was puzzled, and at first could not 
aid him; but after repeating ‘Aume, 
Aume,’ several times, with distinct- 
ness which rendered the sound 
more incomprehensibly unlike any 
combination of letters which Hugh 
Gaynor had ever seen or heard 
previously, she exclaimed, 

‘Hold! I can show this Eng- 
lish name, written, to Monsieur, 
and then he will understand it. I 
have the last letter which the /efite 
dame wrote to me. I will bring it 
to Monsieur.’ 

Honorine left Mr. Gaynor alone 
while she made her way, by the 
mysterious and interminable back- 
staircases of the hotel, to one of 
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the horrible, airless, squalid dens 
in which French servants, even in 
great houses, are condemned to 
sleep. Ina corner of this wretched 
room, immediately under the roof, 
her trunk was deposited, and she 
disinterred from a cardboard box 
containing her choicest possessions, 
of which a pair of garnet earrings 
and a very coppery-gold cross 
formed a considerable portion, a 
fiimsy-looking letter. With this 
she returned to Hugh Gaynor, who 
had not changed his thoughtful 
attitude. 

Hugh took the letter from Ho- 
norine’s hand, and glanced at the 
signature. It was 


© Alice Holmes, 


The letter was written in poor 
Alice’s undeniably - elementary 
French, but it was quite simple and 
intelligible. She addressed Hono- 
rine as her ‘ good friend,’ and told 
her the little news she had to tell 
of her exterior life. She lived in 
a cottage near the sea, and knew 
no one. The boatmen and their 
wives were kind to her; and there 
was a little girl, a poor little crip- 
ple, whom she taught, and took 
care of, and that passed the time. 
Her husband was constantly away, 
he was travelling all over England, 
making pictures of the country- 
houses and castles for M. Lignier, 
and she was very much alone. But 
she was well, much better than she 
had been in Paris ; and she dearly 
wished she could have Honorine 
with her, only that it would be 
triste for Honorine, and she did 
not think she would like the Eng- 
lish people, or the English skies. 
She wished also that Mr. Gaynor 
might meet Honorine, and in that, 
or some other extraordinary way, 
be restored to her; for she had no 
friend, and she had failed in com- 
municating with him by ordinary 
means. She had taken courage to 


write to the housekeeper at the 
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place where Mr. Gaynor lived when 
he had been her friend long ago, 
but her letter was returned. The 
person to whom it was addressed 
was no longer there. And now she 
had little or no hope of ever seeing 
him again. Honorine must write 
to her soon, and tell her how she 
was getting on. She must not 
mind about not writing perfectly 
well. And Alice enclosed an en- 
velope, very plainly directed to 
herself at 


* Bateman’s Cottage, Carbury, 
England, 


so that Honorine might have no 
scruple ; the address at least would 
be distinct, and that was all that 
signified. 

Hugh Gaynor read this simple 
letter with feelings of mingled re- 
lief and sadness. Poor girl! He 
could help her to bear the burden 
of her life perhaps, though it was 
too late to prevent, or materially 
to repair, its lamentable mistakes. 

He carefully copied the name 
and address, and restored Alice’s 
letter to Honorine, whom he 
warmly thanked for the foresight 
and zeal she had shown in the 
cause of the poor young woman, 
whose real depth of distress she 
little understood. He told her 
how the long delay had occurred, 
and that her message had at last 
reached him by means of a young 
lady who was very much interested 
in the fetite dame, and would be 
very kind to her. And as he 
spoke of Madeleine, the gray- 
haired clergyman once more saw 
in his fancy the two beautiful 
young faces, framed in the heavy 
window-setting of the old tower of 
St. John’s Church, and gave a 
thought to the wonderful dealings 
of Providence, and the marvellous 
contrasts of human destiny. 

Honorine was much interested 
in hearing all this, and disposed, 
before Mr. Gaynor took his leave 
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of her, to hold Mr. Holmes—to the 
pronunciation of whose name she 
never made any more successful 
approach than at first—in much 
more contempt than fear. It was 
so different, don Dieu / when one 
had one’s friends—a digne Mon- 
sieur, like Monsieur now present, 
and ladies of the great world—to 
penetrate into one’s lot, and con- 
vince a husband that he had not 
all the power to himself. One 
comprehends that there are things 
not to be defied by the most 
proud, the most obdurate of na- 
tures, and these are of them. How 
delightful it was to think the poor 
little Madame was going to have 
some distraction at last! And 
that ¢riste place! Was there any- 
thing so sorrowful as the sea? As 
for her, Honorine, she had never 
seen it, thank God! but her cousin 
Berthe had voyaged in England, 
and she recounted of the sea- 
things, but things too terrible! 
When she should have her friends, 
and be taken away from the sea 
—of which Honorine could never 
understand the use while the rivers 
gave fish enough for all the world 
—she would soon be gay, and 
young, and bright again, and learn 
to mock herself of this tyrant hus- 
band, who would not now be 
permitted to sell her at Smithfield. 
Honorine had not forgotten or 
abandoned her former gloomy 
forebodings respecting Alice, and 
as she naively announced the re- 
lief of her mind from them, Hugh 
Gaynor ‘smiled, for the first time 
during their interview. 

Honorine was very anxious to 
know when Mr. Gaynor purposed 
going to England. She privately 
hoped he would not make that 
adventurous journey by sea,—the 
doing of which she regarded en- 
tirely as a matter of predilection, 
—for she had conceived a liking 
for him; but she did not venture 
to offer advice on that point. Mr. 
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Gaynor intended to leave Paris 
the next day, and would see Mrs. 
Holmes as soon as possible after 
his arrival in England. Honorine 
was delighted; she would write 
soon to her poor little Madame, 
who could always make out her 
griffonnage, and some day, per- 
haps, she should see her again in 
Paris. Who knew? She was 
going to be happy now, to be 
quite gay again, and was not Paris 
the place for the sweet emotions, 
and the delles jotes du caur ? 

Hugh Gaynor took leave of 
Honorine with many assurances of 
regard and gratitude, and left the 
hotel, followed by curious looks 
from the waiters, and dismissed 
with a disdainful bow from the 
dark and handsomely-dressed fe- 
male in the dureau. But he was 
as unconscious of the dissatisfac- 
tion he had given, as Honorine 
was indifferent to the vehement 
scolding she received for waste of 
time, after she deposited, under 
the cotton-wool whereon reposed 
the garnet earrings and the cop- 
pery-golden cross, five bright new 
English sovereigns, Hugh Gaynor’s 
gift. 

During the afternoon of that 
day, Hugh Gaynor applied him- 
self to tracing as much of Henry 
Hurst’s history as he cared to 
know. It is unnecessary to follow 
him in the references which he 
made to those to whom he had 
introduced the young man -as a 
person in whom he was interested. 
The result was the same in all 
cases—confirmatory of the disap- 
pointment he had sustained, con- 
firmatory of the bad opinion which 
Mr. Eliot Foster had formed of 
Henry Hurst. This narrative is 
concerned only with the last scrap 
of information afforded to Mr. 
Gaynor. It was supplied by M. 


Lignier, on whom Mr. Gaynor 
called, whom Alice had mentioned 
as her husband’s employer ;—hav- 
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ing formed a resolution, that if he 
could find out, without reference 
to Alice, where her husband was 
at present, he would see him be- 
fore presenting himself to her. 
‘He cannot blame her then,’ 
thought Hugh Gaynor, painfully 
reminiscent of Alice’s refusal to 
receive him in Paris, and the dread 
of her husband by which it had 
been dictated. 

M. Lignier received his unknown 
visitor courteously, and was happy 
to be able to afford him the in- 
formation he desired. He was in 
correspondence with M. Holmes, 
a clever and industrious artist, who 
would certainly make his mark. 
Monsieur desired to see him? 
Monsieur was going to London at 
once? Yes. ‘That was peculiarly 
fortunate, for M. Holmes was pre- 
cisely in London just now; his 
address was C—street, St. James’s, 
No. —. 

* ie * * 

When Mr. Gaynor arrived at 
the railway-station on the follow- 
ing day, to take his place for 
Calais, an unusual stir pervaded 
the well-ordered precinct. Mr. 
Gaynor paid no attention to this 
circumstance, nor to the numerous 
gorgeously-arrayed servants who 
pervaded the platform, nor to the 
fact that a special saloon-carriage 
was attached to the train. 

When the passengers for Eng- 
land had nearly reached Calais, 
Mr. Gaynor discovered that the 
individuals, for whom the prepa- 
rations he had heard mentioned 
on the way were made, were Lord 
Lauriston and his suife. He was 
made aware of the circumstance 
by finding himself face to face 
with Verner Bingham on the deck 
of the mail-steamer, and greeted 
by that young gentleman with a 
degree of warmth and heartiness 
which did Hugh good. This 
meeting did not take place until 
the brief voyage had nearly reached 
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its termination, so that, as Verner 
had to rejoin the noble lord on 
landing, they had but little time 
for conversation. 

‘They are expecting you, of 
course, at Berkeley-square ?> Hugh 
asked, when the first rapid in- 
quiries had been made and ans- 
wered on both sides. 

‘They are expecting me, but 
not quite so soon, I fancy,’ said 
Verner. ‘I did not know we 
should have done the journey so 
rapidly. We shall meet there, of 
course.’ 

Hugh Gaynor did not answer 
at once. He considered for a 
little, and then said : 

‘I think not for a few days; I 
have something to attend to first 
—something, too, in which Miss 
Burdett is interested.’ 

This announcement made Ver- 
ner quite eager to learn particu- 
lars. 

‘You shall hear it all in time,’ 
said Mr, Gaynor ; ‘ here we are in 
the harbour. Tell Miss Burdett 
you have seen me, and that I 
begged you to say her letter to 
me was in time, and perfectly suc- 
cessful, and that in a few days I 
hope to bring her news of the 
person she is interested about. 
Good-bye for the present.’ 

Hugh Gaynor turned away, and 
joined in the universal scramble 
for carpet-bags and railway-wrap- 
pers. Verner Bingham, who had 
nothing to attend to, stood still, 
and wondered what all this was 
about, and, not understanding the 
meaning of the message, felt a 
little doubtful about remembering 
it with such a degree of accuracy 
as his fair betrothed might ap- 
prove. 

A few minutes before Mrs. Ha- 
viland’s footman brought her note 
to Horace Holmes’s lodgings, Mr. 
Gaynor called there, and was in- 
formed of his absence and its pro- 
bable duration. Mr. Gaynor was 
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sorry to have missed seeing Mr. 
Holmes, he said, and was turning 
away from the door, when the 
servant asked if he would not 
leave his name. But he replied 
that it was of no consequence, he 
would call again. 





CHAPTER VI. 
GREEN ISLAND. 


THE low, monotonous coast of 
Carbury was not without its pecu- 
liar beauty, as it stretched along, 
without interruption to its smooth 
extent, for many miles, and then 
curved gently to the right and left. 
Great space and profound tran- 
quillity were its characteristics ; 
and they showed to much advan- 
tage one bright, beautiful May 
morning, when the sun was shin- 
ing on the tranquil water, and the 
long expanse of the smooth sand 
sent out millions of sparkling 
points. 

Bateman’s cottage was bright- 
ened up, like all the rest of the 
landscape, by the sunshine. ‘The 
little patch of garden-ground had 
been trimmed up, and a few com- 
mon flowers bloomed in it, while 
the laburnum-tree and the lilac- 
bush which formed its chief claim 
to be called a garden were quite 
flourishing. Within their shelter 
were placed a small table and a 
basket-chair, of the order known to 
cottagers as ‘ beehive,’ for the use 
and pleasure of littlke Maggie Bur- 
ton, the greater portion of whose 
life was passed—since the fine 
weather had set in unusually early 
—in that quiet spot, whence she 
could see the little all that was to 
be seen around. 

The small pier and the boats 
were within Maggie’s view; and 
she caught frequent glimpses of 
her father as he went and came in 
the course of his day’s work. 

By this time Maggie had ceased 
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to think about Alice’s husband ; 
he had not come there to trouble 
their peace, and with a child’s un- 
reasoning facility for regarding the 
present as an immutable order of 
things, she had dismissed all ap- 
prehension of him. 

But little Maggie was aroused 
to a recollection of the object of 
her aversion ; the peace of her life 
was temporarily disturbed, when 
the early days of May had just 
come to make everything look so 
beautiful, and to make her feel it 
hard that she could not move 
about like the others. 

One day, when Alice had gone 
out early, and Maggie’s father had 
carried her up to Bateman’s cot- 
tage as usual, the letter - carrier, 
who had not stopped at the gate 
for weeks, halted there, and hand- 
ed in a letter. Maggie, who had 
been deposited in her garden-chair 
and was looking out for Alice, was 
by no means glad to see a letter 
arrive ; she remembered how ‘ the 
lady’ had cried on a former occa- 
sion, and she had no faith in letters 
being pleasant things. So, when 
Alice came at length into sight, 
she watched her approach with 
more misgiving than pleasure; 
and, when she reached the garden, 
tried with a child’s artless skill to 
detain her there. 

‘ Two of the boats went toGreen 
Island while you were out,’ said 
Maggie. ‘ Father’s gone. They’re 
there by now.’ 

‘Who have they taken?’ asked 
Alice. 

‘I don’t know, said Maggie; 
‘two gentlemen from Carbury 
father took, and a gentleman and 
lady went in Jackson’s boat.’ 

‘The weather is so fine,’ said 
Alice, ‘or else it is early for par- 
ties to the island.’ 

‘Hark! said Maggie; ‘I can 
hear them talking; there !—one 
of them is calling ;—don’t you 
hear ? 
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Alice turned her head towards 
the sea and listened. 

‘No, I don’t hear it, Maggie ; 
your ears are very sharp.’ 

‘And you’ve got your bonnet 
on. Untie it and listen. Now, 
don’t you hear it? ‘“ Boatman ! 
boatman !” They want to come 
ashore again.’ 

Alice listened. ‘ Yes,’ she said, 
*I hear it; but I could not tell 
what they said. It must be beauti- 
ful on the other side of the island 
to-day. I wonder if you will be 
able to go in the boat soon, Mag- 
gie? It would be so nice and 
warm in the little cove. We must 
get your father to take us. I want 
to begin to bathe again.’ 

Maggie could not understand 
Alice on that point. Even when 
she was well and strong she hated 
to be bathed. It was only being 
washed on a more painful system ; 
and why grown-up people, who 
never need be washed unless they 
liked it, should go of their own 
free will into the sea, was a mys- 
tery to Maggie. Paddling about 
without shoes and stockings in the 
surf was quite a different thing ; of 
course everybody liked doing that. 
But Alice was incomprehensible in 
this respect to more than Maggie. 
There was Mrs. Jackson, the boat- 
man’s wife, who officiated as a 
bathing-woman in the season, and 
knew all about it, but she did not 
hold with the proceedings of the 
lady at Bateman’s cottage, who was 
‘ more like a mermaid than a Chris- 
tian’ in her ways of dealing with 
salt-water, — going into it before 
the sun had had time to warm it 
a bit, and staying in it, swimming 
and diving, and what not, without 
a rope or a bathing-woman, quite 
‘independent - like,’ which Mrs. 
Jackson, who had nothing what- 
ever to say against the lady who 
was so good to Jim Burton’s little 
girl, did wot think becoming. 


Neither could Mrs. Jackson see 
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how sociability could harm any- 
body; and if she (Mrs. Jackson) 
wanted to bathe, which she didn’t, 
being satisfied with having her feet 
wet perpetual, a-wringing of the 
ladies’ bathing-dresses, she should 
go in with the others, and likewise 
come out, which is more satisfac- 
tory to all parties, in case of cramp, 
or going in too soon after a meal. 
But to go alone, as Mrs. Holmes 
was in the habit of going, to Green 
Island, and bathe by oneself, was 
what ought not to be done—on 
that point Mrs. Jackson and her 
neighbours were perfectly agreed. 

Maggie had often heard the com- 
ments made by Mrs. Jackson and 
others on Alice’s departure from 
the usual practice ; and when she 
expressed her wish to begin sea- 
bathing again, the child looked at 
her seriously, and said : 

‘You mustn’t bathe until next 
month; you'll be having the 
cramp.’ 

But Alice only smiled at the 
warning, and went on into the 
house,—followed by Maggie’s eyes, 
full of misgiving,—and promising 
to return presently, to hear her say 
her lessons out of doors. 

From the angle of the garden in 
which Maggie’s chair was placed 
she could see obliquely into the 
sitting-room, and she now took ad- 
vantage of the corner view eagerly. 
She saw Alice pass the window in 
the direction of the chimneypiece, 
and return to a seat near the win- 
dow; then she could see nothing 
but the skirt of her dress. After a 
very few minutes it suddenly stirred, 
then she saw Alice’s figure for a 
moment ; but her head was avert- 
ed. Presently she appeared for an 
instant at the window of the bed- 
room overhead ; the next the blind 
was drawn down, and the abnor- 
mally quick ears of the crippled 
child were conscious of the click 
of a lock, as Alice turned the key 
in her bedroom-door. 
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The letter had done this! Mag- 
gie had been right to fear it. 
She did not see her father’s boat 
returning, and she was getting 
hungry. The odious letter had 
prevented ‘ the lady’ from remem- 
bering her bread-and-milk, and 
Jane, who had doubtless had her 
own luncheon, would not scruple 
to leave Maggie without hers. 

But Maggie was not destined to 
be forgotten. A few minutes after 
the child’s quick eyes had dis- 
cerned her father’s boat half-way 
between Green Island and the 
shore, Alice came into the little 
garden, carrying the familiar plate 
and mug. 

‘You must be hungry, little 
Maggie,’ she said, as she knelt 
down on the ground beside the 
beehive chair, and put the plate 
and mug on the table. 

But little Maggie, who had been 
impatient for her nice fresh bread- 
and-milk a few minutes before, felt, 
when she looked at ‘ the lady,’ as 
if she did not want to eat anything, 
as if something had given her a 
sudden fright. Was it the gentle 
face which she knew and loved so 
well? Was it the solemn, sweet 
voice, which always spoke to her 
so kindly? Yes, and no. The 
face frightened the child because 
it was a changed face, and yet the 
same; the voice frightened the 
child because it was another voice, 
and yet the same. She looked at 
Alice with wide-open, alarmed 
eyes, caught her suddenly round 
the neck, straining her little hands 
tight behind her head, and said, in 
a tone of childish terror, 

‘What's the matter? Is—is the 
gentleman coming back ?” 

The keenness of the wound, the 
directness with which the random 
shot hit the mark, were too much 
for Alice. She caught the child to 
her bosom, and crying, ‘O Maggie, 
Maggie ? wept unrestrainedly. 

‘He is coming back,’ thought 
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Maggie, in great dismay; ‘and I 
suppose he doesn’t like lame chil- 
dren either, and I shall have to 
stay at home.’ 

This personal idea occurred to 
her, as was natural, before she re- 
membered her old impression about 
‘ the lady,’ and her fear of this dark- 
looking husband, whom Maggie 
had seen but once, but whom she 
remembered so distinctly. 

After a while Alice said, 

* Eat your bread-and-milk, Mag- 
gie, and listen to me. I am very 
sorry about something that has 
been said to me.’ 

‘In the letter?’ said Maggie, 
with a wise nod of her intelligent 
head. 

‘Yes; in the letter I read just 
now,’ said Alice without any sur- 
prise ; she knew the child’s keen 
observation; ‘and I don’t feel 
able to tell you any stories, or to 
hear your lessons to-day. I have 
a great deal to think about, and I 
must be quite alone. You cannot 
understand that, Maggie. When 
you are sick, you like to have 
someone with you; but you have 
never been sorry, my dear, as yet; 
and when people are very sorrow- 
ful, as I am to-day, they want to 
be alone.’ 

‘To say their prayers? said 
Maggie, with another sage nod. 

‘Yes,’ said Alice, kissing her ; 
‘to say their prayers. So, little 
Maggie, you must go home to-day 
when your father comes in’ from 
the island, and you must tell him, 
if he can spare time this evening, 
I want to see him. You will be 
very good, Maggie, I know, and 
your father will bring you to me 
to-morrow morning as usual.’ 

The gentleman was not coming 
to-morrow, then, Maggie thought ; 
that was plain, or she would not 
have permission to come. Her 
mind, relieved on this point of im- 
mediate apprehension, rapidly took 
comfort, and she began to think, 
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if the letter did not say /ha#, it 
could not have said anything very 
bad after all. 

A little after sunset James Bur- 
ton presented himself. Alice re- 
ceived him in her sitting-room, 
where the dim light made her face 
indistinct. 

‘ Maggie said as I was to come 
to you this evening, mum,’ said the 
boatman, with an earnest but un- 
successful attempt to look and 
speak as if Maggie had not told 
him more. ‘Did you please to 
want me for anything ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Alice; ‘there is 
something you can do for me 
which I want done very particu- 
larly. I think you go sometimes 
to the Red House; Mr. Dering’s, 
I mean ?” 

‘Lord, yes,mum, often. Maggie’s 
mother and me was married from 
there ; and I takes all the squire’s 
comp’ny to the island reg’ler. He’d 
never think of hailing any boat 
but mine.’ 

‘That is just as I thought,’ said 
Alice. ‘What I want you to do 
for me is to go up to the Red 
House, and to take this memoran- 
dum with you,’—she put a slip of 
paper into his hand—‘ to see one 
of the servants, and ask him to find 
out in the Directory—you know 
what that means ?” 

‘Yes, mum ; the names of people 
as are any way of consequence, 
and where they live.’ 

‘Exactly. I want to write to a 
lady, who is a person of conse- 
quence, as you say, and I do not 
know where she lives, except that 
it is in London. The lady’s hus- 
band is a member of parliament ; 
and, in the book I speak of, his 
name and where he lives will be 
given. If you will ask one of the 
servants to look in the Directory, 
and write down the address here, 
after the name I have written, that 
is what I want.’ 

*T’ll do it,’ said James Burton 
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heartily; ‘and this very night. I’ve 
a early job in the mornin’; and 
I'll just go on to the Red House 
now. They'll be at supper there 
about this time.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Alice; ‘it 
will be a relief to me to have the 
address as soon as possible. How 
soon do you think you will get 
back ?” 

*T’ll do it in an hour and a ’alf, 
easy,’ said James Burton ; and he 
took his departure— having put 
the memorandum Alice had given 
him into his cap for safety—with- 
out any further delay. 

Within the time he had assigned 
for the execution of his commis- 
sion, James Burton returned, much 
elated at his success, and the ease 
with which it had been attained. 

‘There’s a mort of comp’ny at 
the Red House,’ he explained, 
‘ staying, and likewise come to the 
dinner-party, which there’s an un- 
common big un to-day. And just 
as I had ketched hold on Thomas, 
which is the butler, and him as I 
knows best, and was a-askin’ him, 
and he was a-readin’ out the name 
as is wrote here, up comes a young 
man as says no one needn't go a- 
lookin’ in no books, for his master 
is own brother-in-law and his young 
missus is own niece to the gentle- 
man as is wrote down—which his 
master’s name is Mr. Burdett — 
and they’ve been and drove over 
to the Red House this very day, 
and is a-stayin’ till to-morrow. And 
he wrote it out for me, and I come 
off directly, and there it is.’ 

Alice thanked him, and he went 
away. ‘Then she went up to her 
bedroom and looked out of the 
window to the back of the cottage, 
whence she could see inland. The 
moon was shining very brightly, 
mounting very high, and under her 
silver light a belt of dark trees 
marked the horizon. Alice bent 
her gaze on them. Behind those 
trees was the Red House. 
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Deadly cold and trembling, and 
yet with a feverish haste upon her, 
and a thrill of horrid, creeping, 
bodily fear, Alice shut and barred 
her window, and lighted her can- 
dies. She looked at herself, and 
turned away from the glass; then 
hurriedly washed her face and 
hands and went downstairs, and 
spoke to her servant, because she 
must speak to someone— because 
she was frightened. She lingered 
below for a while, but at length 
returned to her room, and prepared 
for rest. But no rest came to her. 
All night she lay broad awake, the 
candles lighting, until the dawn 
displaced them; her nerves star- 
tled and quivering, her heart beat- 
ing, her limbs ever and anon trem- 
bling under the impulse of unrea- 
sonable, ungovernable, insurmount- 
able fear. 

* * ~ . 

Verner Bingham did not fail to 
deliver Hugh Gaynor’s message to 
Madeleine, who was immediately 
informed of Verner’s unexpectedly- 
early arrival, and brought back to 
town by the dutiful Frank. She 
was delighted to know that she had 
been of use, and all the more 
because the success of her plan for 
aiding Mr. Gaynor in his quest was 
simultaneous with the event which 
gave her so much happiness. 

‘It is like a blessing upon us,’ 
she said to Julia, ‘that this poor 
girl should be found just now.’ 

‘I hope we shall hear from Mr. 
Gaynor about it all soon,’ said Julia. 
She glanced at her writing-table as 
she spoke. ‘I have taken it into 
my head—which used not to be a 
fanciful one when it was stronger— 
that a letter which has come here 
for him, under cover to me, has 
something to do with this busi- 
ness.’ 

‘ Have you really? May I look 
at it?—It is directed in a woman’s 
hand, certainly, and this memo- 
randum on the cover addressed to 
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you, —“ Pray forward this letter 
inmediately,’— is written by a 
woman. I see the post-mark is 
Carbury. Why, that is the name 
of the village near the Red House, 
the Derings’ post-town. O aunt, 
how I do wish Mr. Gaynor would 
come back! How much better 
it would have been if he had come 
here first! He ought to have 
known Verner and I would not 
have been so selfish as he seems to 
have considered us.’ 

‘ There really does seem to be a 
fatality about the whole affair,’ said 
Julia. 


* * * * 


Alice was alone in the house on 
the following day, when Burton 
carried Maggie up the little hill, 
and into the sitting-room. She 
had sent her servant to post a 
letter at the village, and was wait- 
ing for the child, the doors and 
windows open, and the sweet air 
of the early summer circulating 
freely through the house. But the 
summer air had brought no bright- 
ness, no freshness to her. Her face 
was quite colourless, and a painful, 
absent, strained look was in her 
blue eyes, which Maggie was quick 
to see, and afterwards commented 
upon to her father. 

‘I’m going to the island after a 
bit, mum,’ said Burton, when he 
had deposited Maggie in a chair 
by the window, ‘to fetch a party 
as I left there early — wouldn't it 
do you good to have a turn ?—you 
haven’t been there for a long 
time.’ 

Alice was glad to accept the 
offer. She was worn out with the 
emotions she had experienced,— 
the resolution she had formed and 
acted upon had cost her an im- 
mense effort, and proportionate re- 
action. 

When they were in the boat, 
Alice remarked the unusual gra- 
vity of Burton’s countenance, and 
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asked him if anything had hap- 
pened. That nothing was wrong 
with Maggie, she knew. The boat- 
man told her there had been an 
accident at Sandham, a village 
near Carbury; that two men had 
been drowned there the day before, 
one of them his brother-in-law. 
He had not told Maggie anything 
about it; the child was nervous- 
like, since she had been so ill her- 
self, and might come to dread the 
boat. Alice knew she had never 
associated a thought of fear with 
that bread-winner hitherto. 

‘ Drowned in this beautiful wea- 
ther, and with this calm sea?’ said 
Alice ; ‘ how strange it seems ” 

‘Yes, mum,’ returned Burton, 
‘it is strange; but the water is a 
treacherous thing, and so is the 
wind ; and poor Jack and his mate 
was out late on Wednesday night, 
and they may ha’ been dnnking ; 
that nobody can tell now. They 
was found nigh one another in 
Little Sandham bay, as peaceful as 
if they was asleep, and the boat 
was bottom up’ards a mile out to 
sea.’ 

‘ Had your brother-in-law any 
children?’ Alice asked. 

* No, mum,—and that’s the best 
of it,— poor Mary’s dead these 
eight years ; so, I suppose as when 
the poor fellow felt he was a-goin’ 
he went down easy, through not 
havin’ any hands as ain’t able to 
work for themselves, a-pullin’ at 
him. Leastways, I hope so. I 
hadn’t seen him lately—we never 
was great friends; but it were a 
shock when they fetched me yes- 
terday. I didn’t say nothing to 
Maggie, and the women about 
won't tell her—they’re uncommon 
tender of the child, to be sure. 
Poor Jack and his mate is to be 
buried in Sandham churchyard the 
day after to-morrow; you can see 
the churchyard, mum; it’s just 
over the little hill there to the left’ 
—Burton pointed towards the spot 
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with an oar—‘us Carbury men will 
all go to the funeral.’ 

Alice had looked up towards the 
seaside village and the churchyard 
in the distance for a minute, but 
had now resumed her former atti- 
tude, bending over the smooth 
clear water, through which the 
boatman cleft his way with swift 
even strokes, and watching the 
light shower of spray that fell from 
the oars. 

She was thinking of the two 
drowned men—of the sudden, swift 
extinction of their strong lives ; of 
the might of the beautiful, deadly 
sea; of the ease and readiness with 
which death comes to some people, 
—solving the problems, settling the 
difficulties, of their lives, quietly 
laying them aside for ever,—and of 
the persistence with which it holds 
aloof from others, often from those 
to whom its mantle of shelter and 
oblivion would be most welcome. 

After Burton had landed her in 
her favourite spot, close by the sea- 
ward extremity of the Long Hole, 
and when she had seen the boat off 
from Green Island on its return 
voyage, leaving her alone, Alice’s 
thoughts still took this direction. 
She had intended to take counsel 
with herself here ; to think over her 
life ; to collect her mental energies, 
and call them to her aid, while 
waiting for the advice and help 
which she had implored in the let- 
ter she had, in her great suffering, 
taken courage to write; to look 
the future in the face, and to gather 
up her strength. But she was post- 
poning this programme ; something 
was leading her errant mind away 
from its fulfilment. She had spread 
her shawl upon the sand, and had 
laid herself down upon it, resting 
on her arm, with her face turned 
to the sea. The tiny bubbles 
broke off from the edge of the 
smooth murmuring waves within a 
few feet of her. The tide was 
going out, and little branches of 
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pink, green, and white seaweed 
were scattered about. Through 
all her misery, a keen sense of the 
beauty and peace of the scene stole 
over Alice’s senses, a little dead- 
ened by the prolonged suffering she 
had gone through. For the first 
time, she realised the uncertainty 
of life; for the first time, the truth 
came to her that it was not impos- 
sible for her to die; it was not 
wholly, immutably, mercilessly cer- 
tain that she should have to drag 
the burden of her misery, the awful 
load of her loneliness, through 
many years into old age. Strong 
men, in the prime of life, could 
die ; and women as young as she, 
who would be glad to live, and 


whose death sent desolation to 
tender manly hearts. Then why 
not she? 


A voice, coming she knew not 
whence, speaking to her in the 
solemn music of Nature, told her 
of the existence of laws which she 
had ignored in the narrow-minded- 
ness of her grief ; told her of them 
with authority which she did not 
resist ; forced her to listen to the 
truth that she was not alone; that 
there is no such thing as solitude, 
no such thing as the absolute de- 
pendence of one human being on 
another; that such slavery is not 
permitted to exist by the Father 
of all. 

‘Who is He that kills and makes 
alive?’ the voice said within her. 
‘What is your weakness in com- 
parison with His strength? the 
little term of your life in compa- 
rison with His eternity? Where 
and how did you get permission to 
limit the hopes of your soul to this 
one horizon, and to hold the liberty, 
the peace, the development of an 
immortal being at the control of a 
creature like yourself? How do 
you know that there is length of 
days and suffering for you? How 
do you dare to interpret the plea- 
sure of the Most High? Is the 
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heart of man stronger than its 
Creator? Are his days left out of 
the reckoning of Him who set the 
sun to tell them off? It is with 
Him you have to do, and it is time 
you should remember it, and wake 
up; trance-life is not the life He 
chooses His creatures to lead, whe- 
therthe trance be of joy or ofsorrow, 
of hope or of its ruin. There are 
truer things than either. Wake up, 
then, and seek them; and make 
submission to the Master of all, 
who can lift you, by the aid of one 
gleam of the light of His eternal 
truth, far above the power of man 
over you for good or evil,—in 
whose hand is the tale of your 
years,’ 

In that hour, the great fear that 
had pressed upon Alice fell away 
from her, and she knew that it was 
amean thing. Her simple prayers 
—which had hitherto been merely 
the pleading of a weak and op- 
pressed creature to a powerful 
Being, vague in her mind, held, in 
a misty kind of timid faith, to be 
capable of sending her consolation, 
of giving her back what she had 
lost, of granting her her heart's 
desire, she knew not how—prayers 
of deprecation and supplication— 
now came from her heart differ- 
ently. They arose now with a new 
sense of a defined and immutable 
relation between herself and the 
Infinite, Omnipotent God to whom 
they were addressed ; the sublime 
relation of the creature to the Cre- 
ator, who does not give His power 
to another, and suffers nothing 
which comes from His hand to 
perish. A new, wonderful sense 
of liberty came to Alice in her 
musings that day. Whatever the 
future might bring her, however 
full of trial her life might be, it 
would not have despair in it any 
more. She had risen superior to 
that temptation, in the learning of 
the mysterious lesson which had 
been whispered to her. 
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Alice had not answered her hus- 
band’s letter. At first she had 
allowed nearly a day to elapse 
after it reached her, because she 
was totally unable to reply to it. 
Then, when she had acquired a 
little calm, she had resolved that 
she would not write to him. The 
proposition contained in his letter 
was but little more base than 
any she had lived for weeks, even 
months, in daily dread of receiv- 
ing ; but it was made to a different 
person from the innocent, timid, 
unsuspecting girl she had been a 
year ago. ‘The agonising convic- 
tion which had seized upon her 
when Henry Hurst was last at 
Carbury had not lost strength in 
her mind. She had suffered every 
day since then pangs of jealous 
misery which were not the less 
keen because she no longer loved 
him as she had done; and this 
conviction contributed by far the 
strongest element to the resolution 
she had taken. 

No; she would not write to him. 
When he was tired of waiting for 
her answer he would come to seek 
it in person, and then she would 
tell him the truth as she divined, 
as she knew it. By that time the 
help she had sought might have 
reached her, she might be fortified 
with the advice she had implored ; 
but if not, she would speak such 
words as she should be inspired 
with, holding by the truth, by her 
duty, by her right as his wife. 

Thus, the bright May morning, 
when the sea sparkled in the sun- 
shine, and the long line of the coast 
was beautiful notwithstanding its 
monotony, found Alice patient and 
firm, no longer absorbed in one 
unavailing, enervating sorrow. It 
was the morning on which the 
funeral of the two men who had 
been drowned at Sandham was to 
take place. Little Maggie knew 
that her uncle was dead, and that 
her father and all the other boat- 
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men were going to the funeral, but 
the manner of his death had not 
been told to her. The women 
were also going, the cottages would 
be deserted for a while, and the 
boats would lie idle at the little 
pier. From her place under the 
laburnum-tree at Bateman’s cottage, 
Maggie could watch the boatmen 
and the women trudging along the 
sand, a!l with some poor show of 
mourning in their dress. Presently, 
when they should have reached the 
churchyard away behind that dis- 
tant hillock, where she could just 
see the low white wall, the bell 
would begin to ring; she thought 
she should hear it; and if she did 
she should certainly call Jane to 
come and stay with her until it left 
off ringing, for Maggie did not 
like bells which rang for funerals. 
Church was quite another thing. 
Maggie was alone in her sunny 
nook, with her little table, her toys, 
her story-books, her pet kitten, and 
a lesson which was to be learned 
in Alice’s absence, and said on her 
return, Maggie prided herself on 
having been particularly good that 
morning ; for when Jane had come 
to tell her father very early that 
‘the lady’ wished him to take her 
to Green Island, if he could do so, 
before the funeral, she had felt very 
rebellious and discontented. She 
did not want to be left alone that 
morning, or with only Jane, whose 
sole idea of making herself agree- 
able to Maggie consisted in giving 
her something to eat; but she had 
not complained—she had been 
good. And when Maggie saw how 
very pale and ill Alice looked, and 
heard her thank Burton for com- 
plying with her request, and explain 
that she had had no sleep, and felt 
sure it would do her good to bathe 
on that beautiful day, she felt quite 
delighted with herself for being so 
cheerful about being left alone, and 
made up her mind to learn her 
lessons with irreproachable exact- 
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ness. When Alice was ready, she 
lingered a few minutes in the little 
garden beside Maggie's beehive- 
chair. She had a bundle, which 
contained her bathing-dress and a 
sheet, in one hand ; she placed the 
other on the child’s head. 

‘You won't be lonely, will you, 
Maggie ?’ she said. 

‘No, answered Maggie mag- 
nanimously, ‘I won’t; and I'll 
learn my lessons very well indeed. 
Are you really going to bathe ?” 

‘Yes, Maggie, I am;’ and Alice 
smiled. ‘What will Mrs. Jackson 
say to me?’ 

‘She always says, “Don’t you 
stay too long in the water, what- 
ever you do,”’ said Maggie, with a 
funny imitation of Mrs, Jackson’s 
voice, whose melodious quality had 
been permanently injured by twenty 
years of paddling. 

‘Well, then, I won’t stay too 
long in the water, Maggie. Good- 
bye, my child.’ 

Alice bent down and kissed her. 
Maggie looked at her with the 
faded blue eyes, once so bright, 
now habitually wistful, and said, 

‘ Will they preach over him ? 

‘Do you mean, will there be a 
sermon at your uncle’s funeral, my 
dear ?” 

Maggie nodded. 

‘I don’t know, indeed. If he 
went to chapel, there will be, I 
suppose. Did he? 

‘No, said Maggie; ‘he was 
church,’ 

‘Then,’ said Alice, ‘they will 
only read.’ 

‘What will they read? 
the Bible ? 

‘Out of the Bible and the Prayer 
Book, Maggie. They will read 
good things about God and heaven 
to comfort the people who grieve 
for those who die, and to teach 
them how to go to heaven.’ 

Maggie’s face looked solemn. 

* Could I read those good things?” 
she asked. ‘Are the words hard? 
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I am only in two syllables, you 
know.’ 

‘No, Maggie, the words are not 
hard, and the best and greatest of 
them all is only in two syllables ; 
—she spoke less to the child than 
to herself; —‘I don’t think you 
could read them; but I will read 
them for you, when I come home.’ 

So she kissed little Maggie again, 
and left her. The child, her face 
still serious, sat watching, with the 
kitten hugged tightly in her arms, 
as Alice went down the hill. She 
lost sight of her for a few moments ; 
then she saw her stepping lightly 
into the boat, just touching Bur- 
ton’s shoulder for a moment as he 
helped her in, and the boat shot 
away from the shore. 

The morning wore on. Maggie’s 
father returned, drew his boat up 
on the beach, went into his cottage 
for a while, and then joined the 
group prepared to start for the 
churchyard. An old woman and 
two infants were all who remained 
in the boatmen’s cottages when the 
little procession moved away. The 
day grew more and more beautiful. 
The sun shone more brightly, the 
sand and the sea sparkled, and the 
birds went into exuberant ecstasies 
of music. Maggie sat with her 
kitten in her arms, and watched 
the figures winding along the sand, 
rapidly becoming mere specks in 
the distance. When they reached 
the little bluff to the left, she should 
lose sight of them. 

Presently Jane came and inform- 
ed her that there was no sugar in 
the house, which would materially 
interfere with prospects of pudding 
for dinner. She would just run to 
the village and fetch some, if Mag- 
gie did not mind, and would ‘have 
an eye’ to things. This was not a 
very responsible charge, as Jane 
had locked the back-door, and 
Maggie was close to the front, so 
Maggie undertook it, though she 
had a notion that Alice would not 
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approve of her being left quite 
alone in her helpless state. But 
Maggie was not timid, and she 
liked pudding very much indeed. 
So she was satisfied to ask Jane to 
make haste back with the sugar, 
and saw her go away without mis- 
giving. 

She was still watching the figures 
on the shore, very near the bluff 
now,—they would be out of sight 
in a minute, and have done a third 
of their journey to Sandham church- 
yard,—when a quick step coming 
from the opposite side, and in an- 
other moment a hand upon the 
latch of the little gate, made her 
turn her head round. A man came 
in at the gate, and little Maggie re- 
cognised, with a start of irrepressi- 
ble fear, ‘ the lady’s’ husband. 

Henry Hurst had reached the 
open door within a few steps, be- 
fore he perceived the child, who 
had shrunk back as far as possible 
into the beehive-chair; but when 
he saw her he stopped, and said, 
with a dark, scowling look at her, 

‘Who are you? Is there anyone 
at home?’ As he spoke he glanced 
at the windows,—there was utter 
silence around. 

‘No, sir,” said Maggie timidly, 
answering his second question. 

‘Where is Mrs. Holmes ?” 

‘The lady, sir? said poor Mag- 
gie, who was unaccustomed to use 
or to hear Alice’s name. 

© Yes, the lady. Where is she? 
Where's the servant ?” 

‘ Jane’s gone to get some sugar, 
sir,’ said Maggie, letting the kitten 
jump off her knee, and squeezing 
her small hands very tightly toge- 
ther. ‘And the lady’s gone out 
too, sir.’ 

Henry Hurst muttered something 
under his breath, and took a step 
towards the door. Then he paused: 

‘Do you know where she is? 
Can you go and fetch her ? 

‘I can’t walk, sir. My leg is 


bad still, and I can’t move unless 
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someone carries me. And the lady 
is gone to Green Island. Father 
took her there in the boat, and he 
is to fetch her after the funeral.’ 

‘Whose funeral? What do you 
mean? Who is your father? said 
Henry Hurst. 

Then Maggie, forced to be intel- 
ligible by her very fear of him, ex- 
plained; casting furtive glances, 
when she dared, in the direction 
by which Jane might be expected 
to return. 

‘Do you mean to say I cannot 
get a boat ?” 

‘I'm afraid you can’t, sir; they’re 
all gone; there’s nobody to row 
you.’ 

‘How soon will they be back? 
When was Mrs. Holmes to return ?” 

‘ Father said they would get back 
by dinner-time, sir; and he would 
fetch the lady.’ 

Henry Hurst left her abruptly, 
and went into the house. All there 
was in the nicest order, and nu- 
merous little tokens of his wife’s 
habitual presence were around. 
He glanced at them with loathing, 
and, coming up to the window, 
stood there looking out—his pre- 
sence forming a sort of background 
nightmare to poor Maggie’s little 
nook. Presently he came out of 
the door, and said: 

‘Where’s your father’s boat ? 

‘That's it, sir,” said Maggie, 
pointing to the brightly-painted 
conspicuous object on the beach 
in front. 

‘Tl take it, and go to Green 
Island. I want to see Mrs. Holmes, 
and I have no time to spare. If 
he comes back while I’m gone, tell 
him I have taken the boat. I shall 
not be long away.’ 

He did not wait for a reply from 
her, and Maggie had no power to 
make any. Astonishment and fear 
held her dumb as he went down 
the slope, and she saw him pre- 
sently pushing and pulling her fa- 
ther’s boat down into the water. 


When he was fairly off, and she 
saw the sun shining on the wet oars 
as they rose and dipped, Maggie’s 
emotion found relief in a sudden 
fit of crying. 

A sound struck her ear while she 
sobbed, and she checked her tears 
and listened to it. It was the bell 
ringing from the little church at 
Sandham—the bell she did not 
like, the bell she wished they would 
not ring. How horrid it was! 
And the air was so clear, she could 
hear it plainly. She wished they 
would leave off ringing it, she 
wished this man had not come, he 
looked more than ever wicked, she 
thought, and the lady would be a- 
fraid again. Perhaps she, Maggie, 
would be sent away, not allowed to 
come to the garden any more. 
Would it all be the same as when 
the wicked man was at Carbury 
before? O, would Jane ever come 
back? What could be keeping 
her? The boat was out of sight 
now; would her father be angry 
about its being taken? She could 
not help that. O dear, O dear, 
why did Jane leave her? Still she 
heard the bell—a little oftener now ; 
that meant, she knew, that the peo- 
ple were assembling in the church- 
yard. They would soon all be 
there, and the funeral over, and her 
father would make no long delay ; 
she hoped he would return before 
the wicked man came back—even 
if the lady came with him Maggie 
felt she should be afraid of him; 
she would rather not see him. 
Perhaps Jane would be able to 
carry her home, and would not 
mind doing it. O, would Jane 
ever, ever come ? 

Maggie contrived—not without 
putting herself to some pain—to 
turn the beehive-chair a little, so 
that she could look up towards 
the back of the cottage along the 
way which led from Carbury. Now 
she could see Jane at some dis- 
tance, when she should appear 
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and she might escape the sound 
of the bell—she did not hear it 
now—no, not the bell, but what 
was that she did hear? 

A sound which thrilled her with 
terror. A sound she had never 
heard in her life before, but which 
she felt had some awful meaning. 
A frightful sound, coming from 
the direction of Green Island. 

Another! a scream ; the scream 
of a human being in mortal peril, 
in mortal terror. 

Another! fainter this time; 
hardly traversing the distance, yet 
reaching the terrified child’s strain- 
ed, agonised ears. Then Maggie, 
maddened by fear, by her helpless- 
ness, by her solitude, clutched the 
sides of her chair convulsively, 
and shrieked aloud in ungovern- 
able terror. 

There was no one to come to 
her. The old crone in the cottage 
under the hill heard the child’s 
cries, but she could not leave the 
infants fo go and see what was the 
matter yonder; and one or two 
dogs barking in concert uttered the 
sole response to Maggie’s screams, 
which were continued until her 
strength failed and she fell for- 
ward, almost lifeless, against the 
table. 

Thus Jane found her, when at 
length she arrived, breathless with 
running. 

‘ Whatever’s the matter, Maggie 
Burton?’ said the woman, lifting 
up the child, and looking, herself 
scared, into the terrified face. 
‘Whatever has happened to you ? 
I heard such a screech, as I got 
to the turn of the road, as I never 
heard in all my life; only I knew 
you was in the garden, I should 
have thought you had fell into the 
fire; and then I thought as Tow- 
son’s dog must ha’ been let loose, 
on account of their being away at 
the funeral, and as he was tearing 
you. Goodness me, child, what a 
fright you have give me, to be sure!’ 
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‘It wasn’t me,’ said Maggie in 
a whisper. 

‘It wasn’t you! repeated Jane. 
‘Why, how ever can jyou say such 
a thing? Didn't I hear you 
screech ? and run, and run, and 
the nearer I got the plainer I 
heard you. Why, I was on the 
slope there before you stopped.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know I screeched,’ 
said Maggie, who was holding the 
woman fast, her little hands trem- 
bling as they fastened themselves 
round her arm. ‘I know I 
screeched ; but not the first, not 
the first; I heard the other first, 
indeed, indeed I did 

‘What other? said Jane. ‘What 
are you afraid of? What made 
you screech ? 

‘IT am afraid of the man, Jane. 
I heard the dreadful, dreadful 
noise! I did not cry out till then, 
though I was frightened. O Jane, 
take me home. Look out and see 
if father is coming. Is there any- 
one coming along the sand? Don’t 
let me go, Jane; O, don’t let me 
go! Lift me up out of the chair, 
and let me look.’ 

The earnestness and the terror 
of the child overcame the habitual 
stolidity of the woman. She could 
not make out what it was all about, 
but the violent trembling of Mag- 
gie’s frame, the imploring look in her 
eyes, the agony in her voice, fright- 
ened Jane into something like sym- 
pathy. She did lift the crippled 
child out of her chair, set her on 
the low garden-wall, at her earn- 
est request, and held her there. 

*O Jane,’ Maggie began again, 
‘who was it? Who was it?—O 
Jane, was it her? Do you think 
it was her? I am afraid it was,’ 
—the hands strained themselves 
round the woman’s neck,—‘ do 
you think you could carry me 
home, Jane, and let me be there 
when father comes ?” 

‘Yes, yes, I'll carry you,’ said 
Jane; ‘but do tell me what ails 
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you, Maggie ; and her eyes were 
turned from the child to the strand, 
along which she earnestly desired 
to see Burton coming. ‘ What 
did you hear, and what man fright- 
ened you? Has anyone come 
about the place? Lord bless us!’ 
added Jane with a start, ‘can 
anyone have got in by the front- 
door ? 

‘No, no! said Maggie, whose 
wild excitement, contrasting so 
terribly with her helplessness, had 
not in the least abated—‘no one 
went in but the lady’s husband, 
and he frightened me. O, try and 
take me home, and find father. 
Look, look, perhaps he’s coming 
now.’ 

‘Maggie, do you mean that 
master is here?’ said Jane, pre- 
paring to replace her in her chair. 

‘He is not here now,’ said 
Maggie —‘ don’t put me down, 
Jane, I’m not heavy; and I'll be 
so quiet if you will try to take me 
home. He was here, but he went 
away, after the lady, to Green Is- 
land—he took my father’s boat— 
and then, a long time after—you 
were hardly out of sight when he 
came up, walking, by the shore- 
way—lI heard the dreadful, dread- 
ful cry, the first, and then ano- 
ther; and Maggie put her hands 
up to her ears, and rocked herself 
about until Jane could hardly hold 
her. The woman’s bewilderment 
was beyond words. Just then she 
saw a boat nearing the shore, and 
the child saw it too, and knew who 
was in it. 

‘Hide me! she said wildly, 
‘there’s no time to take me home 
now; put me somewhere that he 
will not see me; O, do, dear, good 
Jane’ 

Without the delay of another 
moment the woman carried Mag- 
gie into the cottage, through the 
passage into a small back-room, 
and placed her on the bed, which 
was her own. 
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‘He will be here in a minute,’ 
said Maggie faintly. ‘Go out and 
see if she is come too. Leave me 
here, and go and see.’ 

Profoundly wondering, yielding 
to the energy and terror of the 
child, Jane left her, and went to 
see. Henry Hurst had landed 
from the boat, dragged it on to 
the beach, and was coming up the 
slope. His face was perfectly co- 
lourless, and he walked with rapid, 
uneven steps. At the gate he he- 
sitated for a moment, but the next 
he passed in, glancing round him. 
He recognised Jane with a slight 
but perceptible start, and address- 
ed her angrily, removing his hat 
and passing his hand two or three 
times across his forehead. 

‘So you are here, are you?’ he 
said. ‘What do mean by gad- 
ding about, and leaving no one 
but that lying little cripple here? 
Where’s your mistress ?” 

‘My mistress? Hasn't she 
come back with you?’ said Jane, 
more and more bewildered. 

‘Come back with me! No? 
said Henry Hurst hoarsely. ‘How 
should she come back with me 
when I haven't seen her ?” 

He stood in the little garden 
path, and made no movement to 
enter the house, though Jane had 
made way for him, and though his 
boots and the ends of his trousers 
were wet, and dabbled with the 
sand of the beach. 

‘Haven't you seen her, sir? 
said Jane; ‘that’s very strange. 
She went to Green Island this 
morning in Burton’s boat, and me 
being out when you came home, 
Maggie Burton told me you were 
here, sir, and that you had gone 
to the island.’ 

*So I did,’ said Henry Hurst, 
speaking rapidly, and glancing 
along the strand. ‘That con- 
founded little monkey sent me on 
a fool's errand; when I had no 
time to spare, too. Mrs. Holmes 
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is not there. Can’t you tell where 
she is ?” 

‘She must be there,’ said Jane; 
‘she went in Burton’s boat, and 
he was to fetch her; and there 
ain’t no boat as she could have 
got away in.’ 

‘ But I tell you she ésv’¢ there,’ 
said Henry Hurst. ‘I have been 
all over the island, and she is not 
there. If she was there at all this 
morning, some boat has picked her 
up. Atall events, I can’t stay here 
now. Here are five shillings for 
Burton for the use of his boat— 
confound it! I’ve torn my coat, 
and my hands too, dragging it 
about.’ 

He glanced at the woman’s sto- 
lid face here, and then instantly 
afterwards at the strand, where no 
one was yet to be seen. 

‘Tell your mistress, he con- 
tinued, ‘that I came over, being 
in the neighbourhood, on business. 
I cannot stay, but I shall be down 
next week. He was turning 
away, leaving Jane in speechless 
astonishment, when he_ spoke 
again, with evident effort. 

‘I cannot understand her being 
away from home, for she expected 
me. You don’t happen to know 
whether she wrote any letters yes- 
terday, do you?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t, said Jane. 
‘I posted one on Friday, but I 
don’t know since then.’ 

She posted a letter on Friday. 
To whom? He hardly dared to 
ask ; what would he not give to 
know ? 

‘Of course it was not to me,’ he 
said, ‘or I should have received 
it.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir, I’m sure.’ 

‘Don’t forget my message. 
Good-day.’ 

He was gone. Jane stood in 
the doorway until she lost sight 
of him, striding along the shore 
to the right. Then she looked to 
the left, and saw the boatmen and 
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the women coming back from 
Sandham. 

She opened the door of the room 
in which she had left Maggie, said 
briefly, ‘ Master is gone, and your 
father is coming along by the wa- 
ter-edge ;’ and then ran rapidly 
down the slope, and along the 
strand, until she met the returning 
boatmen. 

In a little time James Burton 
was beside his child, whose agita- 
tion, at first increased on seeing 
him, was somewhat allayed when 
she told him her story. He heard 
it with wonder, and with growing 
alarm at every word she said. The 
other boatmen had come up with 
him to the house, and Jane repeat- 
ed to them all the positive state- 
ment of her master that ‘ the lady’ 
was not on the island. Each man 
looked at his neighbour, but no 
one spoke. Presently Burton came 
out of the room where he had left 
his little girl, his face pale, and 
almost as frightened as Maggie’s 
own. 

‘We must go and look for her,’ 
he said briefly. ‘Alive or dead, 
she’s there. You'll come with me,’ 
—he laid his heavy hand on Jack- 
son’s arm,—‘and we'll leave the 
child with your wife.’ He went 
back into the room, and came out 
again, carrying Maggie in his arms, 
her head covered with her pinafore, 
her face against his breast, and her 
hands round his neck. She sobbed 
convulsively and shuddered, but 
she did not uncover her head or 
look up for a moment. So the men 
went down to Jackson’s cottage, 
and Burton gave his child in charge 
to Mrs. Jackson, who was very 
white and silent, for ‘ the lady’ was 
well liked by them all, and there 
was one fear in every heart. As 
Burton disengaged himself from the 
child’s arms she whispered to him 
earnestly, entreatingly. Mrs. Jack- 
son followed him to the door. 

‘I only want to ask you one 
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question,’ she said. ‘ Had she her 
bathing-things with her ? 

‘Yes,’ said Burton, ‘ she had.’ 

‘Then she’s drowned, she’s 
drowned! cried Mrs. Jackson, 
wringing her hands. ‘She’s drown- 
ed ; and I always said it ? 

The four men landed at Green 
Island in silence, and proceeded, 
led by Burton, to the seaward side, 
to the sandy cove which he knew 
to be Alice’s favourite resort. There 
was no sign of any human presence 
there. The quiet water was flow- 
ing through the Long Hole, cutting 
off one extremity of the island from 
the little domain of the mainland. 
Having gone all round the exterior 
of the island in vain, the searchers 
mounted the steep side of the little 
ravine, and there they came upon 
the first trace of what they sought. 
About halfway up the ascent there 
grew a sturdy furze-bush, by the 
side of a bare patch of stone, hol- 
lowed out by a caprice of nature 
into a rude likeness of a basin, and 
there were several articles of female 
attire rolled-up together, and put 
away with evident intention. Bur- 
ton lifted them reverently; there 
was a terrible significance in the 
respect with which he handled 
them. Not so do we touch the 
garmenis of the living; sudden 
reverence for these soulless things 
comes to us only when they are the 
representatives of the tenement of 
the soul which has gone beyond 
our ken. 

The four men stood close toge- 
ther, and spoke in the lowest whis- 
pers. 

‘She took her clothes off here, 
and went in to bathe,’ said Jack- 
son; ‘the tide comes up to the 
stones under this here place, and 
there would be no mark of her feet.’ 

‘She'll be washed-in with the 
next tide,’ said one of the other 
men; ‘it’s going out fast. We 
sha’n’t find her before night, mates.’ 

Burton had now reached the 
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summit of the little ravine, and laid 
himself down on the ground along 
the edge exactly overlooking the 
mass of rock which formed a kind 
of table in the centre of the Long 
Hole, and over which the bright- 
green water was flowing peacefully, 
shining brilliantly under the sun, 
high in the serene heavens. Un- 
certain, and yet but too surely con- 
vinced, his companions stood about 
him, Jackson holding the bundle 
of clothes, which Burton had hand- 
ed over to him. Suddenly he pro- 
truded his head and shoulders over 
the edge of the ravine, and grasp- 
ing the edge with one hand, put 
the other out behind him, and lift- 
ed it with a gesture which caused 
them all to stoop and look into the 
calm-flowing water beneath. 

After a few minutes, which pass- 
ed in profound silence, James Bur- 
ton raised himself, first into a sit- 
ting-position and then to his feet, 
and said to his comrades, in a 
hoarse tone, 

*She’s there, mates, she’s there. 
She’s lying dead upon the rock ; I 
can see her face under the’ water. 
What shall we do ? 

There was no one to answer him. 
The bank they were on was ten 
feet above the high-water mark, 
and they had no ropes. 

‘We must wait,’ said Jackson, 
‘until the tide falls.’ 

‘ But if it should carry her out 
with it?” 

‘It will not do that,’ said Burton, 
‘or it would have done it before 
now.’ 

After a hurried consultation, it 
was agreed that two of the men 
should go to the shore in one of 
the boats to give notice of the ac- 
cident, and to bring back coverings 
in which to wrap the dead body ; 
also to bring the servant, if she 
could be induced to come. 

The two men went away, and 
Burton and Jackson began their 
terrible watch, under the glorious 
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May sky, with the dancing waves 
around them, the song of the birds 
in the air, and under their eyes the 
tranquil flow of the lucid water— 
now ‘sparkling with light, now sha- 
ded, dimpled by a passing cloud, 
but falling, falling, inch by inch, 
lessening its merciful, softening 
interposition between them and 
the awful, stark, dead face beneath 
it. 

The men kept their watch. Peo- 
ple began to collect upon the shore, 
and there were murmuring and 
movement among them, as the si- 
lent sentinels above the ravine 
could see. Time passed — the 
messengers did not return. 

‘ They have gone to tell the po- 
lice, and to fetch a doctor,’ whis- 
pered Jackson; but Burton shook 
his head, and answered never a 
word. 

The water fell, and fell. The 
dim, blurred, awful outline above 
the rock became more distinct. 
One round limb had fallen over 
the edge of the mass of stone, and 
the white foot was moved gently by 
the gurgling, rippling wave. 

The water fell, and fell, until at 
length the form, in its long dress 
of brown serge, became visible, 
flung upon its couch of hard rock, 
the head fallen over the edge; the 
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long fair hair, heavy with weeds 
and moisture, trailing by the side. 
When only a few inches’ depth of 
water covered the dead body, the 
two men went down the side of the 
ravine, and waded into its entrance, 
above their knees at the first step. 
As soon as they reached the rock, 
the explanation of the position of 
the body was manifest. The long, 
heavy bathing-dress was torn at one 
shoulder, and a jutting fragment of 
rock had caught and held it secure- 
ly, resisting the motion of the wa- 
ter, which, indeed, was almost im- 
perceptible. Beneath the bathing- 
dress upon the rock, something 
white was trailing. ‘This Burton 
lifted up and looked at; then he 
dropped it, and caught Jackson’s 
arm, as he was about to lift the 
head and shoulders of the corpse. 

* Don’t touch her,’ he whispered 
in the man’s ear. ‘Don't lay a 
hand on her till there are more 
here to see and swear to how she’s 
found. What brings her bathing- 
sheet under her? What should 
she take it into the sea for? What 
brought her clothes upon the hill ? 
Don’t touch her, mate ; don’t touch 
her. This is no accident; there’s 
foul play here.’ 

And he muttered to himself, 
‘ Maggie’s right, by God ! 
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